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The Literary Week. 


Last week, in quoting from Mr. Henley’s indictment of 
Mr. Andrew Lang as editor of the ‘“‘ Gadshill Dickens,” 
we did not observe that Mr. Henley made a curious, if a 
somewhat natural, error. Mr. Lang had said that if he 
could oblige the dead to break their unending sleep, far 
rather than Dickens he would meet “him that sleeps in 
Dryburgh,” and “him to whose room came Athos, 
Porthos, Aramis, and D’Artagnan, with their noiseless 
swagger.” Mr. Henley took the last-named to be Dumas, 
and we, in our comment, shared his mistake. Mr. Lang’s 
allusion was, of course, to Thackeray, not to Dumas. 
There is no more familiar passage in the Roundabout 
Papers than the one in “ De Finibus,” in which Thackeray 
reviews his favourite characters in fiction. Here it is: 


They used to call the good Sir Walter the ‘“‘ Wizard of 
the North.” What if some writer should appear who can 
write so enchantingly that he shall be able to call into 
actual life the people whom he invents? What if Mignon, 
and Margaret, and Goetz von Berlichingen are alive now 
(though I don’t say they are visible), and Dugald Dalgetty 
and Ivanhoe were to step in at that open window by the 
little garden yonder? Suppose Uncas and our noble old 
Leather-stocking were to glide silently in? Suppose Athos, 
Porthos, and Aramis should enter with a noiseless swagger, 
curling their moustaches? And dearest Amelia Booth, on 
Uncle Toby’s arm; and Tittlebat Titmouse, with his hair 
dyed green ; and all the Crummles company of comedians, 
with the Gil Blas troop; and Sir Roger de Coverley ; and 
the greatest of all crazy gentlemen, the Knight of La 
Mancha,-with his blessed squire ? 

A letter from Mr. Henley on the subject will be found in 
our correspondence columns. By-the-by, we may remind 
Mr. Lang that D’Artagnan was not among the company 
on. the above occasion. 


Tue series of histories of modern times which Lord 
Acton is editing is so far advanced that we may expect the 
first volume next Spring. The period to be covered by 
the twelve volumes is from the end of the Middle Ages to 
the present day. In the first volume the Renaissance will 
be dealt with by several hands. The remaining volumes 
will be issued, if possible, at the rate of two a year. 


Preruars it is the hot weather, but we have this week 
received two letters which we must refrain from printing. 
The first is from an English lady resident in Austria, 
offering to prove that one of our popular novelists 
‘“‘purloins” his ideas, plots, and even whole pages of 
description and dialogue from Polish, Russian, and Hun- 
garian sources. The second letter is from a clever author- 
artist, who wishes to revive the attack on Messrs. W. H. 
Smith & Son’s bookstall monopoly. We have no doubt 
that this controversy is destined to be perennial. But we 
suggest that there should be a close time for attacks on 
Messrs. W. H. Smith & Son’s monopoly, corresponding 
with the tourist season. 


Tue estate of the late Mrs. Emma Marshall, the novelist, 
has been sworn at £1,379 10s. 11d. 


TREE principal alterations in the law of literary copyright 
are foreshadowed by the new Copyright Bill. These are: 

1. A term of thirty years from the date of publication is, 
in the case of posthumous works, substituted for the term 
of forty-two years under the existing law. 

2. Contributors of articles to periodicals may republish 
them in a separate form after two years from the time of 
their appearance in the periodical, instead of after twenty- 
eight years as under the present law. 

3. Any newspaper receiving special and independent 
news of any fact or event from beyond the limits of the 
British Islands will enjoy copyright in that news for the 
space of eighteen hours. 


MEANWHILE our knowledge of the law of copyright as 
it affects newspaper reports of speeches is advanced a stage 
by Mr. Justice North’s decision in Walter v. Lane. We 
now know—though, perhaps, only tentatively, since Mr. 
Lane intends to aouk—tae a newspaper has copyright 
in that version of a speech which it has obtained through 
its own reporter. What we have yet to learn is how much, 
if any, copyright is enjoyed by the author of the speech. 
Lord Rosebery’s copyright in his own speeches remains 
beautifully obscure. ; 

A BEACON-LIGHT on Duart Point, near the entrance to the 
Sound of Mull, is to perpetuate the memory of William 
Black. A fine monument for any man! 


A year and a half ago we printed an autobiographical 
wail by “‘ Julian Croskey,” the author of Max, The Shen’s 
Pigtail, and other stories, which, if they achieved no great 
popular success, were not without ability. “Julian 
Croskey’s”’ story showed that he had tried many rdles in 
life as well as literature, and his article concluded with the 
following counsel to the aspiring author: ‘If you would 
succeed as an author, be one and nothing else. If you can 
beg, borrow, or steal as much as £50 a year, cut yourself 
off from everything and write.” Thus did “Julian 
Croskey ” advise the beginner in April of last year. As 
for himself, he was about to try again, and we ventured 
to offer him a word of encouragement. 


Howsetr, “ Julian Croskey” has tried again, and now 
from a still higher pinnacle of disgust he wishes, in the 
August number of the Author, 

earnestly to warn young authors not to stick to literature, 
but, after a few failures, to jump out of its deceptive 
quagmire as quickly as possible and turn their hand to 
something more lucrative, such as bricklaying. 


‘Julian Oroskey” tells us he is now carrying planks 
at a sawmill for £3 10s. a month. Authorship, theretore, 
he has decided, “is a dangerous flame to play with”; but 
(being still paternally interested in the young author), he 
adds: ‘‘ Nevertheless, by all means give it three years 
during the twenties, if unmarried.” e are afraid that 
*¢ Julian Croskey’s ” latest advice is rather silly. And even 
now “ Julian Croskey ” might reflect that the best writing 
2 usually done by those who do something else for a 
iving. 
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Are we not in danger of taking Dickens too seriously ? 
Calverley’s famous examination paper has usually been 
called a jeu d’esprit, but we begin to think that it was 
the unconscious inauguration of a new kind of scholar- 
ship which, in the fulness of time, will be systematised in 
Germany. Here is Mr. Perey Fitzgerald putting forth 
a volume of Pickwick Studies (New Century Press), in 
which the Pickwick Papers are dissected and analysed, and 
in which evidence is gravely amassed on all kinds of 
propositions. You open the book at random on a sentence 
like this: ‘‘ Everything, however, points to show the all 
but contemptuous opinion held of this Trundle.” Again: 
‘‘A close admeasurement of the distance will disprove the 
Norwich theory ”—this in a discussion as to the identity 
of Eatanswill. Who was Pott, the editor of the Hatanswill 
Gazette? Mr. Fitzgerald says Dr. Maginn, but quotes 
a “well-known eminent Jittérateur,” who told him that 
‘¢ Pott is not shown to be such a blackguard as Maginn, 
and that Maginn was not such an ass as Pott.”” Where 
on the road to Muggleton did Mr. Pickwick drop his whip ? 
And where was Muggleton? Was Mr. Pickwick ever in 
love? And who was Mr. Pickwick ? 


Tuese are the riddles asked and more or less answered 
by Mr. Fitzgerald, who, we fancy, could instruct the 
shade of Dickens on most points in the Pickwickian drama. 
On p. 87 we read: “There is no doubt that this is the 
true philosophy of the thing: that, once his ideas are in 
print, the author has no more to do with them or their 
meaning than anyone else has.” That is where Mr. 
Fitzgerald comes in. 


Some particulars of the long-looked-for ‘ Memoirs 
of Victor Hugo” are given by a writer in Litera- 
ture. The work will appear simultaneously in Paris, 
London, and New York; the translation of the Anglo- 
Saxon editions being Mr. John W. Harding. The 
Memoirs go back to 1825, when Hugo saw the coronation 
of Charles X. at Rheims. There is a sarcastic chapter on 
the French Academy, which did not elect Hugo when he 
first became a candidate. There will be many piquant 
memories of life at the Tuileries, when Louis Philippe was 
on the throne. Besides the memoirs, there will be various 
miscellaneous essays and descriptive pieces, thus: 


Some hitherto unpublished details of the execution of 
Louis XVI., and the arrival of Napoleon I. in Paris, in 
1815, which were recounted to the poet by eye-witnesses, 
are also given. The details of the execution were related 
to him by an old man. Hugo, from these, has pictured 
the scene with such inimitable art that one is positively 
chilled by the cold of that bleak, gloomy January morn- 
ing, and seems to witness the martyrdom of the King in 
White as a spectator in the bizarre, lugubrious crowd. 


Tue Postmaster-General has granted permission for a 
tablet to be affixed to the new post-office in Carter-lane, 
E.C., bearing the following inscription : 


Upon this site formerly stood the Bell in Carter-lane, 
from which Richard Quiney wrote the letter to William 
Shakespeare, dated the 25th October, 1598, This is the 
only letter extant addressed to Shakespeare, and the 
original is preserved in the museum at his birth-place, 
Stratford-upon-Avon. This tablet was placed upon the 
present building by leave of the Postmaster-General, 1899. 


Qurney’s letter is, of course, well known; but in this 
coanexion it may be useful to repeat its terms : 


Loving Country man, I am bold of you as of a friend 
craving your help with £30; upon Mr. Bushell’s and my 
security or Mr. Myttins with me. Mr. Rosswell is not 
come to London as yet and I have special cause. You 
shall friend me much in helping me out of all the debts 
I owe in London. I thank God, and much quiet my mind 
which would not be indebted. I am now towards the 
Court in hope of answer for the despatch of my business. 
You shall neither lose credit nor money by me, the Lord 
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willing, and now but persuade yourself so, as I hope, and 
you shall not need to fear, but with all hearty thankfulness, 
I will hold my time and content your friend, and, if we 
bargain further, you shall be the paymaster yourself. My 
time bids me hasten to an end, and so I commit this to 
your care, and hope of your help. I fear I shall not be 
back this night from the Court. Haste. The Lord be 
with you, and with us all, amen. From The Bell, in 
Carter Lane, the 25th of October, 1598.—Yours, in all 
kindness, Richard Quiney. (Address) To my loving good 
Friend and Countryman, Mr. William Shakespeare, 
deliver these. 


Tue London Argus has been feeling about for a word 
which would describe the lover of London. The choice 
was soon seen to be a very limited one. ‘ Londonist” 
was voted uncouth, which it is. ‘‘ Londonarian,” has 
been adopted as the most descriptive and melodious word. 
It is not a bad word, yet, somehow, we should hesitate to 
call our worst foe a Londonarian. 


Wuo has not been in the predicament of being unable 
to pay for a coveted book on a bookstall? In such a case 
there are two ways of securing the treasure. The first, 
and the surest, is to pay a small deposit and have the book 
reserved. The second is Eugene Field’s way. The story, 
told in the Daily Chronicle, says that once, when he 
chanced upon a rare copy of Burns, and could not buy it, 
Mr. Field wrote these lines on the fly-leaf: 


Gude friende, for Jesus’ sake forbare 
To buy ye book thou seest here 

For I have gone to earn the pelf— 

I meane to buy ye book myselfe. 


Mr. Field’s wish was respected, and the book is now his 
own. 


A BOoKSELLING story:—A lady recently asked, in a 
bookseller’s shop, for Cardinal Manning’s Catholic Piety. 
The book was in stock, but was upstairs. The assistant 
wert to the speaking tube and called, in a sharp, business- 
like tone: ‘“ Man’s Cat Pie, one!” 

A rew weeks ago we remarked that every man should 
make his own anthology. In noticing a poetical collec- 
tion, ‘‘ Arthur Pendenys” tells his readers what his own 
anthology would be like. Here is his list of contents : 


I think I should begin my book with The Walrus and 
the Carpenter, the most exquisite nonsense ever written. 
Next should follow the first book of Marcus Aurelius, the 
most dignified thing ever written. Then there would 
proceed, among other passages, Shelley’s ‘‘ Sensitive Plant,” 
to me the most spiritual poem; and next, Swinburne’s 
‘**Love and Sleep,”’ the most human sonnet ever penned. I 
would have Clarendon’s character of Lord Falkland and his 
life at Great Tew, and some parodies printed in the Light 
Green, an inspired Cambridge print, particularly the one 
called ‘‘The Heathen Pass-ee”’ (being ‘‘the story of a 
Pass Examination by Bred Hard’). There should be 
Steele’s essay on ‘‘ Tom Folio” from the Tatler, that being 
a sketch of the learned Rawlinson in his book-loving habits. 
I would have passages from Lear’s Nonsense side by side 
with the seventeenth chapter of Gibbon’s History. There 
might be Bishop Berkeley’s Querist and Sir H. Savile’s 
Maxims of State, condensing the greatest political wisdom. 
From the New Republic I would print what follows in 
Book II., Chapter I., when Dr. Jenkinson, with a gentle 
smile of benignity playing on his lips, spread open his 
MS. and commenced his sermon; and I would print 
from The Green Carnation where, in the Fourteenth 
Chapter, Esmé, with ‘“‘a graceful bend of his crimpled 
head,” spoke upon the art of being consciously foolish 
beautifully. All these (with power to add to their number) 
would I try to include in one well-printed volume, and I 
should want no other book of extracts. 





Tuts is the age of big publishing enterprises. Dr. 
Murray’s New English Dictionary, Sir Walter Besant’s 
Survey of London, the Dictionary of National Biography! 


_—_ 
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To these must now be added the Victoria History of the 
Counties of England, under the general editorship of Mr. 
W. Arthur Doubleday and Mr. G. Laurence Gomme. 
Messrs. Constable will publish this colossal work, which 
will run to considerably over one hundred and fifty 
volumes. The governing idea is that the great old county 
histories are exceedingly rare and costly, others are very 
imperfect, and all are out of date. The Victoria histories 
are designed to take the places of these old stagers; and 
certainly nothing of pomp and circumstance will be want- 
ing to the new dynasty. The Queen has accepted the 
dedication. An influential advisory committee, which 
includes the Marquess of Salisbury, the Duke of Devon- 
shire, the Earl of Rosebery, the Bishops of London and 
Oxford, Lord Acton, Sir Clements Markham, Sir Archibald 
Geikie, and many others has been constituted in aid of the 
enterprise. 


Tue plan of contents to be followed in the history of 
each country will be as follows : 


Natural History : its influence in forming Modern Scenery. 
Geology. 
Flora. 
Fauna. 
Pre-historic Remains. 
Roman Remains. 
Anglo-Saxon Remains. 
Ethnography: Dialect and Place Names. 
Folk-lore. 
Physical Types. 
Domesday Book and other kindred Records. 
Architecture. 
Ecclesiastical History. 
Political History. 
Maritime History of; Coast Counties. 
Topographical Accounts of Parishes and Manors. 
History of the Feudal Baronage. 
Family History. 
Agriculture, Industries, Arts, and Manufactures. 
Persons Eminent in Art, Literature, Science. 
Ancient and Modern Sport. 
Bibliographies. 
Each history will be quite complete in itself, an excellent 
point. As a rule it will be in four volumes, large imperial 
8vo, and the price will be six guineas net. Futhermore, 
each history will be obtainable in parts. Thus a four- 
volume history will be issued in ten parts at 12s. 6d. each. 


A conTeMPpoRARY adds to the humours of book cata- 
logues. In the list of a well-known firm of publishers, 
The Archbishops’ Decision as to the Liturgical Use of Incense 
and the Lawfulness of Carrying Lights in Procession is 
immediately followed by Zhe Light That Failed! 


WE have found fault ere now with Sir Walter Besant’s 
optimist attitude to literature as a money-making profes- 
sion, and to the repeated encouragements which he has 
given to all and sundry to take up the pen. In the August 
number of the Author Sir Walter prints a vigorous letter 
in reply to his own remarks in the June issue. It presents 
an aspect of the case which is at least as true as the 
rosy one to which readers of Sir Walter Besant’s journal 
are accustomed. ‘‘X,” the correspondent in questicn, 
says: 

And, first of all, Literature (with a big L) is a beggarly 
profession. Who with any tinge of the real stuff in him 
can make a living out of writing which is literature? It 
is idle to give as examples such a one as Tennyson, the 
bourgeoise Chrysostom, who succeeded in touching the 
public by spoiling Sir Thomas Malory, and not by his best 
work. What of our greatest, indeed our only real, literary 
novelist ? Did he not have to eke out a living by reading 
for a publisher? No, very few can make a living out of 
good work. Even according to-Sir Walter Besant, the 
best must scrape odd guineas by journalistic hack-work. 
The few who make four figures (mostly out of inferior 
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novels) only accent the poverty of the rest, There is no 
profession of literature. It is an abuse of the term to call 
it a profession. Every waiting barrister, every idle doctor, 
every half-pay captain, can come in and make a little out 
of writing. It would be rather rough on the barrister if 
every outsider with a tongue could cut into his work. 
Even if fifty writers make over a thousand a year, how 
many are writing for a living? . I remember a 
man whose name is known very well indeed having a 
column to himself in the Times the very morning he 
bought a red herring and cooked it over a scanty fire in 
his bedroom. One of our best writers half-starved him- 
self for twelve years. I know this, as I was a great friend 
of his. Even now his income is a very precarious four 
hundred a year. 


Txe multiplication of writers, about which Sir Walter is 
apt to be cheerful, is thus touched upon by X.: 

In every club, says Sir Walter Besant, there are more 
yearly who attempt the profession. Exactly so, and they 
attempt it mostly on the basis of an income of their own. 
. . . In saying all this I do not mean to infer that these 
men should not write. But their doing so does not make 
writing a better business, but a worse one, for those who 
rely on it; and anything that encourages men and women 
to go into the literary ‘‘scrimmage’’ (for it is nothing 
but a fight) is harmful to them and us. Itis idle for Sir 
Walter Besant to say he does not encourage the outsider. 
This paper of his in the June number of the Author is 
nothing but an encouragement through and through to 
any poor fool who fancies he has the gift of the pen. 
Certainly, as Sir Walter says, nothing has been said in 
the Author about any one person’s income, but that is 
nothing when the whole argument has been again and 
again that any fairly good writer can make a fairly good 
income. For that is not true, and never has been true, 
and it looks as if it never would be true. 


Tue “penny horrible” will again be blamed as the 
underlying cause of the escapade of the two boys, aged 
ten and eleven, who were arrested in Hastings last Satur- 
day. The lads had run away from home, and were wearing 
slouch hats, and in their waistbelts they carried hunting- 
knives. They also had good revolvers and a hundred 
cartridges. The elder boy carried a big black bag con- 
taining : 

A loaf of bread. 

Four pairs of stockings. 

A pair of bathing drawers. 
A brush and comb bag. 


Thus equipped, the boys had roamed the hills and 
had slept during one night on the beach. To a friendly, 
but determined, constable they explained that they had 
both gone home from school, and their mother had said 
she would get a tutor for them during the holidays, so 
they had made a bolt for liberty. When the officer in 
charge of the station asked them what they intended doing 
with the knives and pistols, Charles, the elder, replied, 
‘‘Tf anyone interferes with us we shail make him hold 
his paws up.” The smaller boy thereupon exclaimed, 
“Rather.” As we have said, the “penny horrible’”’ is 
likely to be blamed. But the fact that the knives belonged 
to the boys’ father, who had used them for hunting in 
Canada, seems to point to the inspiration of oral tales by 
the fireside. No harm was done, and the laughable side 
of the escapade triumphs. 


Mr. Ricnarp Le GAtirennz is one of those writers who 
see no necessity to divorce themselves from literature when 
taking a holiday. Mr. Le Gallienne is, in fact, going 
through the country on a bicycle, pen in pocket, and his 
observations are set forth in the Sunday Sun, From 
Evesham he tells how a shower of rain confined him 
to an inn which was “a limbo of forgotten furniture 
and unforgiven steel engravings.” And bewailing his 
doubie misery, Mr. Le Gallienne contrives to allude to, or 
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quote from, the writings of Mrs. Meynell, Mr. Meredith 
Ewile Verhaeren, Washington Irving, Chaucer, and 
Shakespeare, while ends the chapter with some pretty 
lines on bread and honey by himself. 


Tue demolition of the house, No. 7, Fleet-street, until 
lately occupied by Messrs. Butterworth, the law stationers, 
is fraught with Shakespearean associations. For although 
the house presents a Georgian front to the street, parts of 
it are old enough to have seen the occupancy of Jaggard, 
Shakespeare’s bookseller. Indeed, Mr. J. W. Butter- 
worth maintains that the first edition of “‘ Romeo and 
Juliet’? was printed in the house at the rear, afterwards 
known as Dick’s Coffee-house. This was in Shakespeare’s 
lifetime ; hence we are encouraged to believe that Shake- 
speare crossed the threshold of the house which ‘is now 
being carted away. If Jaggard printed ‘‘ Romeo and 
Juliet” in this house, may he not have printed and sold 
the first folio on the same premises? Even these rather 
vague Shakespearean associations are not the oldest which 
the house can boast. Before Jaggard, Richard Tottel, 
‘printer by Special patentes of the bokes of the Common 
lawe,” flourished here, without any doubt, in the reigns 
of King Edward VI. and the Queens Mary and Elizabeth. 
Messrs. Butterworth still make decorative use of Tottel’s 
sign of the ‘“‘ Hande and Starre.” 


Arrer the recent thunderstorms thousands of dead eels 
were found near Sandwich, floating in the Delf river. 
We wonder how many people who read of the circum- 
stance were reminded of Shakespeare’s line in ‘‘ Pericles ” : 
‘‘T warrant you, mistress, thunder should not so awake 
the beds of eels,” &c. It is Sir Edwin Arnold who 
draws attention to this further indication of Shakespeare’s 
omniscience. 


Metopramatic fiction is again outdone by fact. A 
French cabman, named Prosper Romieu, has just attended 
his own funeral. He was hiding from justice in his 
brother’s house when the brother died. So what does 
Romieu do but obtain a certificate of his own death, and 
then, personating his afflicted brother, follow the coffin, 
which was supposed to contain his own remains, to the 
graveside. There the farce ended. 


Tue first impact of Mr. Kipling’s works upon a Sunday- 
school at Crawfordsville, Indiana, has resulted in their 
being banned. It was Zhe Drums of the Fore and Aft that 
wrought the trouble. This story was supplied to the school 
by a firm of Cincinnati booksellers. In due course the 
volume came into the hands of a strict church-member at 
Crawfordsville, who declared that it ‘fairly reeked of 
profanity and the most outrageous slang.” He read 
quotations to the church trustees, who promptly excluded 
Mr. Kipling’s works from the library! 

Bibliographical. 
To some of us, a widely-circulated paragraph, which 
announces that certain of our novelists will not be repre- 
sented by any publication this autumn, comes as tidings of 
comfort and of joy. The professional reader, it is to be 
feared, gets weary of the names of the authors for whom, 
apparently, there is the widest public. Let us take the 
case of a certain lady novelist, of whom we learn that she 
certainly will be represented in the autumn book-lists. 
Well, to go back a little on the path of time, that lady, I 
find, published in 1889 four novels, in 1890 two, in 1891 
one, in 1892 five, in 1893 two, in 1894 three, in 1895 six, 
in 1896 seven, in 1897 three, and in 1898 four. That is 
to say, within the limit of ten years, her name has 
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appeared on the title-pages of thirty-nine works of fiction, 
long or short, to say nothing of new or cheap editions. 
She published one of the thirty-nine either anonymously 
or pseudonymously—I forget which. Why did she not 
adopt that device in many more instances? It would have 
made her name less monotonously familiar. 

Another of those fictionists from whom, it seems, we 
may depend upon receiving a new novel in the autumn is 
Maurus Jékai. How steadily that writer’s popularity in 
England has been maintained may be seen from the 
following list of those books of his which have been trans- 
lated into English within the past decade :—TZimar’s Two 
Worlds (1888), There is no Devil (1891), Dr. Dumany’s 
Wife (1891), Pretty Michal (1892), Eyes Like the Sea 
(1893), In Lové with the Czarina, and Other Tales (1894), 
’ Midst the Wild Carpathians (1894), Black Diamonds (1896), 
The Green Book (1897), The Lion of Janina; or, the Last Days 
of the Janissaries (1897), An Hungarian Nabob (1898), and 
The Nameless Castle (1898). Three of the above have been 
translated into English twice—Pretty Michal and ’ Midst the 
Wild Carpathians for the second time in 1897, and Dr. 
Dumany’s Wife in 1898. 

Fertility is a characteristic of the modern author as a 
class. We are an industrious race. Look at the Rev. Dr. 
Green, who has just retired from his labours in connexion 
with the Religious Tract Society. Considerable as was his 
purely editorial and secretarial work, he nevertheless con- 
trived to turn out a number of volumes—not, perhaps, of 
high literary quality, but very useful and wholesome in 
their way. He wrote for the R.T.S. such things as Scottish 
Pictures Drawn with Pen and Pencil (1883), Christian 
Ministry to the Young (1883), English Pictures (1885), Bible 
Sketches and Teachings (1888), Grammar of the Greek Testa- 
ment (1892), Pictures from the German Fatherland (1893), 
and an Introduction to New Testament Greek (1894). Dr. 
Green has been further guilty, I believe, of a little volume 
of verse, published in 1897. 

“Library Edition of the Works of Mr. Augustine 
Birrell ”’—how fine it sounds, to be sure! The ‘‘ Works” 
—consisting of Obiter Dicta (two volumes), Res Judicate 
(one volume), and Men, Women, and Books (one volume)— 
were published, in uniform fashion, two years ago. The 
“‘ Library Edition,” I suppose, will be de /uxe in character. 
Obiter Dicta, first and second series, dates from 1887; Res 
Judicate from 1892; and Men, Women, and Books from 
1894. Mr. Birrell’s lectures on The Law of Employers’ 
Liability and on The Law of Copyright are not, of course, to 
be counted among his ‘“‘ Works,” though in both cases the 
lecturer managed to impart a literary flavour to his dis- 
courses. 

We are told that the poem Mr. Swinburne is to give us 
in the autumn is to be called Rosamond. Will it be a new 
work, or will it be the ‘‘ Rosamond” (perhaps altered or 
enlarged) which was published with The Queen-Mother in 
1861? There is no reason, of course, why the promised 
Rosamond should deal with Henry II.’s Rosamond at all. 
Indeed, there is one good reason why it should not—the 
fact that Tennyson portrayed her for us in his Becket, so 
recently as 1884. Queen Eleanor’s rival has had, in truth, 
almost more than her share of celebration by poets and 
playwrights. She figures in the anonymous Henry the 
Second of 1692, in Addison’s Fair Rosamond (1749), in the 
anonymous JZenry the Second of 1774, in John Barnett’s 
Fair Rosamond (1837), and in George Darley’s Thomas d 
Becket (1840), to say nothing of having been made the 
heroine of an equestrian spectacle at Astley’s! 

Dr. Dabbs, of Shanklin, seems ambitious of recognition 
as a poet. Mention is made of his having just given to 
the world the text of a poetic drama called The Blind 
Singer. It is not so very long ago since he published 
Dante, a dramatic poem. It would be cruel if posterity, 
after all, insisted upon remembering Dr. Dabbs only as 
Tennyson’s Isle-of-Wight physician. 

Tue Bookworm. 
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Reviews. = 
Byron and his Wife. 
Byron’s Works: Letters and Journals. Vol. II. Edited 


by R. E, Prothero. (John Murray. 6s.) 


Tus volume of the Byron letters and journals contains 
a very small instalment of the journals, merely an itinerary 
of the journey through the Alps and Switzerland towards 


Milan and ultimately Venice. It is of interest particularly 





MISS MILBANKE, 
From a Miniature by Charles Hayter painted in 1812. 


because some of the entries in the journal were afterwards 
incorporated, with slight change, in Manfred. It is 
characteristic of Byron thus thriftily to “‘use up” his 
prose diary in his poetry. Many poets have occasionally 
transferred prose notes or passages to their verse ; but this 
systematic “‘ making copy ” of journalistic jottings for his 
poems is most idiosyncratic of Byron, with his essential 
tendency towards eloquence and rhetoric rather than pure 
poetry. The letters, which form the overwhelming Bulk 
of the volume, are most interesting. The present edition 
more than doubles the letters previously published during 
the same period—January 1814 and November 1816. It 
is to be regretted that Mr. Prothero does not indicate in 
the text what letters are new. Surely this might have 
been done without inconvenience. As it is, we are only 
informed, distinctly, that the letters to Miss Milbanke are 
new, being printed from copies made by the Earl of 
Lovelace. They consist partly of holograph letters, partly 
of extracts, and are very interesting. Apart from those 
details of the separation which we shall never know 
certainly, there are certain details impossible to neglect. 
Lady Byron asserts absolutely, in a letter to the Rev. 
Mr. Hanson, that Byron married her out of revenge, and 
declared so to her on the very day of their marriage. 

He married me with the deepest determination of 
revenge, avowed on the day of my marriage, and executed 
ever since with systematic and unceasing/cruelty. . . . My 
security depended on the total abandonment of every 
moral and religivus principle, against which ... his 
hatred and endeavours were uniformly and consistently 
directed. 

In other words, she deliberately accuses Byron of 
behaving as Jonas Chuzzlewit behaves in Dickens’s novel, 
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when he marries poor Mary Pecksniff with the intention 
of revenging upon her the delays and caprices to which 
she has subjected him. We are not of those who think it 
sufficient to reply that Lady Byron was a mathematical 
woman, unsympathetic, and exaggerated or misremembered 
matters. Such a declaration, on the day of her marriage, 
a woman could not well misremember. If her memory 
could be trusted on any point, surely it must be on what 
passed between her husband and herself on their marriage 
day. Either we must accuse Lady Byron of falsehood, or 
we must accept this as a serious and terrible accusation 
against Byron. For our part, we believe Byron capable of 
it. He was vengefully proud, and of his mean selfishness 
there is plentiful proof. He set up to be a dandy, a lady- 
killer; and Miss Milbanke had rejected him. That he 
should turn on her, Jonas Chuzzlewit-fashion, and resolve 
to win her in order to punish her, and bring her pride 
low, is only too accordant with his own mean and selfish 
pride. Do these letters bear out such an idea? To us 
they do. We are clear that they show rankling gall. 
They show it by their constant uncalled-for reference to, 
and repudiation of, pique. When a disputant, without 
any accusation, repeats that he is quite calm, and not in 
the least angry, we do not think him precisely tranquil. 
And this is Byron’s way. He is perpetually returning on 
the unlucky girl’s rejection of him, and uneasily assuring 
her that he is not in the smallest degree piqued. From 
which an observer of human nature will draw his own 
conclusion. Further, he tries to minimise the significance 
of his offer—quite in the style of a man bitterly piqued. 
He does not deny—he is not able to deny—that Lady 
Melbourne was commissioned on his behalf. But he says 
that she was only asked to ascertain whether he might 
cultivate acquaintance with Miss Milbanke, in the hope 
of ultimately improving it into something more; and that 
she exceeded her instructions by converting it into a 
direct offer of his hand. It may be merely a Byronic 
attempt to salve over his cruelly wounded pride. But if 
true, it makes the wound to his pride all the more sting- 
ing, since he never (in that case) dreamed of exposing 
himself to the rebuff he received. And it makes it all the 
more credible that he should devote himself to the project 
of revenge by subduing his cold rejecter to a marriage, 
and then “taking it out of her.” Here is one of the 
letters in which the pique appears : 


In arranging papers I have found the first letter you 
ever wrote me; read it again. You will allow mine 
appeared a very unpromising case; but I can forgive— 
that is not the word—I mean I can forget, even the reality 
of your sentiments then if you do not deceive yourself 
now. It was this epistle to which I always recurred, 
which haunted me through all my future correspondence ; 
and now farewell to it. 


That slip of ‘‘ forgive,” corrected into ‘‘ forget,” and the 
confession that the first rejection ‘‘ haunted him through 
all his future correspondence,” when he was professing his 
entire freedom from pique, shows how inexpressibly 
galled the proud man was from the outset. We fear that 
the poor woman’s account of the miserable marriage was 
only too true. That she all along was attached to Byron, 
a student of humanity would equally surmise from some 
of these letters. This cold, mathematical damsel had 
refused half a dozen suitors, to fall in love with the one 
man she could have chosen most obviously alien to her- 
self: she mathematical, he hating all exact thought; she 
conventionally virtuous, he a reckless man about town. 
Yet that she was in love with him we areclear. Here is a 
letter, very interesting for its confessions regarding Byron’s 
own character, besides the inferences we draw from it with 
regard to Miss Milbanke’s feelings. We wish its length 
would allow us to quote it entire : 

You don’t like my “restless” doctrines—I should be 


very sorry if you did; but I can’t stagnate, nevertheless. 
. « « “Gay; but not content”—very true... . you hav 
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detected a Jaughter “ false to the heart ”—allowed—yet I 
have been tulerably sincere with you and I fear sometimes 
troullesome. To the charge of pride I suspect I must 
plead guilty, because when a boy, and a very young one, it 
was the constant reproach of schoolfellows and tutors. I 
now come to a subject of your inquiry which you must 
have perceived I always hitherto avoided—an awful one— 
Religion. I was bred in Scotland among Calvinists 
during the first part of my life, which gave me a dislike to 
that persuasion. Since that time I have visited the most 
bigoted and credulous of countries — Spain, Greece, 
Turkey. As a spectacle the Catholic is more fascinating 
than the Greek or the Moslem; but the last is the only 
believer who practises the precepts of his prophet to the 
last chapter of his creed. My opinions are quite unde- 
cided. I may say so sincerely, since, when given over at 
Patras in 1810, I rejected and ejected three priest-loads of 
spiritual consolation by threatening to turn Mussulman if 
they did not leave me quiet. I was in great pain, and 
looked upon death as in that respect a relief —without much 
regret for the past, and few speculations on the future. 
. » » I believe doubtless in God, and should be happy to 
be convinced of much more. ... The moral of Chris- 
tianity is perfectly beautiful—and the very sublime of 
virtue— yet even there we find some of its finer precepts 
in the earlier axioms of the Greeks. 


From this it is clear that Miss Milbanke had been 
remonstrating upon his faults; and one knows what it 
means when a young woman begins to take an intimate 
concern in a man’s moral improvement. 


Ill Monarch of man’s heart the maiden who 
Does not aspire to be High Pontiff too, 


says Coventry Patmore ; and conversely, when a maiden 
plays the spiritual remonstrator with a male friend, criti- 
cises his character, it is a sign that (consciously or not) she 
aspires to be monarch of his heart. We fear that Miss 
Milbanke wedded Byron under the vulgar belief that a 
rake may be reformed by marriage, which has led many a 
girl to disaster. And Byron, as it seems to us, knowingly 
played on this weakness of the virtuous female blue- 
stocking. We cannot find any sincere passion in his 
letters to her. They are very clever, very skilfully 
adapted to the girl’s character. But he seems often to be 
quietly mocking at his correspondent, as when he pro- 
fesses an unparticipating admiration for her mathematical 
abilities : 

I know that two and two make four, and should be 
glad to prove it too, if I could—-though, I must say, if by 
any sort of process I could convert 2 and 2 into 5 it would 
give me much greater pleasure. 


That is quite in Byron’s vein, who had an instinctive 
r»bellion against law in every shape—a born anarch. One 
letter has something like true feeling : 


The truth is, that could I have foreseen that your life 
was to be linked to mine,—had I even possessed a distinct 
hope, however distant,—I would have been a different and 
better being. As it is, I have sometimes doubts, even if I 
should not disappoint the future nor act hereafter un- 
worthily of you, whether the past ought not to make you 
still regret me—even that portion of it with which you are 
not unacquainted. 

I did not believe such a woman existed—at least for me; 
—and I sometimes fear I ought to wish that she had 
not.... 

My love, do forgive me if I have written in a spirit that 
renders you uncomfortable. I cannot embody my feelings 
in words. I have nothing to desire—nothing I would see 
altered in you—but so much in myself. I can conceive no 
misery equal to mine, if I failed in making you happy—and 
yet how can I hope to do justice to those merits from 
whose praises there is not a dissentient voice? 


Decisive—does it not look? Yet his wife asserts that he 
told her on their wedding-day that he had married her out 
of revenge. It would be decisive with anybody save Byron. 
But we have such. examples of the apparent. passion with 
which he could write when circumstances prove him false, 
that it is unsafe to rely upon it. And his letters to Moore 
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and other friends speak of Miss Milbanke in sufficientl 
cool language. In particular he sneers at the ‘‘unive 
paragon” business which in the above letter he makes 
matter of compliment to her. He is undecipherable, in 
this as in some other respects. 

But the letters to Miss Milbanke are full of character. 
In one he tells her that ‘‘the great object of life is sensa- 
tion—to feel that we exist, even — in pain.” Could 
you have a maxim more Byronic? None the less so that 
it would equally suit a devil. Again, he declares for “the 
talents of action’’ as against the gifts of reflection : 


I by no means rank poets or poetry high in the scale of 
intellect. . . . They say poets never or rarely go mad... . 
It is, however, to be remarked that they rarely do, but are 
generally so near it that I cannot help thinking rhyme is 
so far useful in anticipating or preventing the disorder. 


Clearly Byron anticipated Max Nordau. For the rest, it 
is a natural opinion from one who was no true poet, and 
had no true relish or understanding for poetry. In another 
letter he alludes to his cold behaviour in Society, and 
declares: ‘‘ Those who know me most intimately can tell 
you that I am, if anything, too childish, with a greater turn 
for the ridiculous than for anything serious—and, I could 
hope, not very ill-natured off the stage.” TPosterity has 
entirely confirmed the judgment that Byron’s gift was for 
the ridiculous rather than the serious—in a way that he 
little dreamed when he wrote this passage. The expression 
‘‘ off the stage”’ is a curious testimony to the affectation of 
his manners in Society. Qn-this point, everyone should 
read the exceedingly interesting extract from Stendhal 
which Mr, Prothero gives in an appendix. It is all the 
more pitiless an exposure of the man’s littleness because 
it is written by an enthusiastic admirer. The _—- 
indeed, are full of interesting matter, including the letters 
to Byron from Claire Clairmont, which shed a vivid light 
upon the ill-trained and undisciplined character of a woman 
celebrated by her connexion both with Byron and Shelley. 
They do something to excuse Byron by showing that she 
fairly flung herself at his head. And Byron, the more one 
reads of him, needs all the excuse he can get. 


Science and Theology. 


Darwinism and Lamarckism. By Frederick Wollaston 
Hutton, F.R.S., &c. (Duckworth. 3s. 6d. net.) 


Tues lectures, most of which were originally delivered to 
New Zealand audiences, are really—as they claim to be— 
‘‘popular expositions of the Darwinian doctrine.” Mr. 
Hutton has an abundant right to be heard on the subject, 
for—his own biological researches apart—he was one of 
the first reviewers of Zhe Origin of Species, and received in 
return a letter of thanks from the great author, which he 
prints with pardonable pride. Hence he was, as he says, 
in the thick of the fight which immediately sprang up 
round the book, and he is able to recall, with much judg- 
ment and discretion, the fierceness with which it was 
assailed as an attack (in spite of Darwin’s own distinct 
assertion to the contrary) on revealed religion, the whole- 
sale conversion of its opponents, and the spread of the 
doctrine it contained into the dominions of ethics and 
psychology. That it has been exposed to vicissitude is 
merely to say that it has shared the lot of all human ideas ; 
but in the end it has triumphed all along the line, and no 
unprejudiced person can doubt that Mr. Hutton is right 
when he prophesies that Lord Salisbury’s gibes at it in his 
Presidential Address at Oxford in 1894 will be the last 
attack made on it from the high places of science. The 
same thing may be said of the high places of religion, 
especially since the appearance of Drummond’s Ascent of 
Man ; and Mr. Hutton himself writes as a believer who by 
no means goes beyond his fellows when he pronounces 
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Darwinism to be “intimately connected with our systems 
of theology, for it forms one of the foundations—perhaps 
the corner-stone—of Natural Religion.” We shall see 
before we have done, however, that there are still religious 
writers who view it with distrust, and who, consciously or 
unconsciously, read into it aims and intentions which its 
author expressly disclaimed. 

Now, the discovery of Darwin, which Mr. Hutton sets 
forth very well and clearly, was that species are formed by 
natural selection. To quote Mr. Hutton: ‘ 


Putting now together the fact of variation and the fact 
of struggle for existence, he shows that generally those 
varieties which are best adapted to succeed in life will live 
the longest, and will leave most offspring, while the others 
will be killed off. The successful individuals will hand 
down their useful characters to their offspring, occasionally 
in a still more useful form; and thus useful variations will 
tend more and more to improve, and succeeding genera- 
tions will diverge more and more from the original stock. 


Yet he did not consider this advance as regular, or even 
universal. ‘‘Lowly forms would still survive to occupy 
their appropriate places in the scheme of nature, while 
some might even retrograde.” 

Such was Darwin’s discovery, and although he after- 
wards elaborated it by the addition of Sexual Selection, 
his hypothesis (never proved) of Pangenesis, and the like, 
he never attempted to enlarge its scope. He never asserted 
that natural selection was the only factor in evolution. 
“‘T am convinced,” he said, “that natural selection has 
been the main but not exclusive means of modification.” 
Nor did he think he had made any guess at the ultimate 
cause of nature. ‘‘ Natural selection,” he said later, ‘‘ has 
no relation whatever to the primary cause of any modifica- 
tion of structure.” Later still, he even abandoned in part 
his views as to the mode of operation of natural selection, 
and thought it possible that in the regular course of nature 
more was done by the elimination of those who were 
unable to reach a certain standard of fitness than by the 
constant competition of those who have passed it. Yet he 
was not ignorant that his theory was capable of extension 
into other sciences than biology. ‘In the future,’”’ he 
says, in Origin of Species, “‘I see open fields for far more 
important researches. Psychology will be securely based 
on a new foundation—that of the necessary acquirement of 
each mental power and capacity by gradation.” This work 
has been undertaken by Mr. Herbert Spencer, who seeks 
to show that man’s mental qualities, as also his institutions, 
are subject to the same law of natural selection as his 
physical structure; by Bagehot, who applies the same 
theory to the lesser social questions which is calls politics ; 
and by Mr. Sutherland, who thinks that the emotions have 
also been ‘naturally selected.” But although it will be 
news to many, Mr. Hutton is probably right when he 
thinks that the greatest extension given to the Darwinian 
theory obtained its impulse from Lord Kelvin, whose 
discovery of the principle of the dissipation of energy, 
in 1852, gave proof that the solar system, and seatalie 
the whole stellar universe, instead of having been formed 
by one operation, came into being by a gradual process of 
development in some respects resembling the evolution of 
plants and animals. As he very truly says, the meta- 
physicians who would assert that the two processes are at 
once identical and to be explained by the hypothesis of the 
spontaneous generation of living matter, have not given, and 
cannot give, any proof of the truth of their speculations. 
Whether characteristics acquired after birth can ever be 
transmitted to descendants remains also still unproved, 
though the balance of evidence shows that in the 
majority of cases they are not. On all these points Mr. 
Hutton discourses with admirable clearness and brevity, as 
upon the theory of Lamarck and his followers that all 
evolutionary changes of structure are to be attributed to 
changes of environment. Although he does not agree with 
this theory in toto, he gives it due weight, and goes so far 
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as to admit that ‘‘ we know of nothing capable of imitating 
Te italics are ours] changes except the action of 
external forces upon protoplasm.” Altogether a very 
readable and fair-minded book. 


From Comte to Benjamin Kidd. By Robert Mackintosh, 
D.D., &c. (Macmillan. 83. 6d. net.) 


Dr. Macxkinrosu’s book, although not unreadable, is 
certainly not fair-minded. It is, indeed, written frankly 
from the point of view of a partisan, and of a partisan 
who, as we cannot help feeling, thinks he has got rather 
the worst of the positions. Starting from the purely 
gratuitous assumption that biology sets itself up as a 
guide for human conduct, he rushes through the works of 
Comte, Darwin, Spencer, Leslie Stephen, Bagehot, 
Alexander, Weissmann, Kidd, and others, and finds them 
all barren. Darwin’s theory, he admits, ‘‘ holds the field.” 
Yet he is half convinced that it is ‘‘ only a possible way of 
putting the process of evolution for purposes of fre | _ 
while he has “ very grave metaphysical objections to the 
terminology and conceptions with which Darwin went to 
work.” He thinks, too, that natural selection ‘‘ does not, 
cannot apply when reason is at work,” by which he 
apparently means when man has evolved into a reasoning 
being; and that the “‘ wise social philosopher will renounce 
as fraudulent and absurd the attempt to deduce ethics 
from schemes of physical or even of biological evolution.” 
Finally, he comes to the conclusion that Christianity alone 
can ensure the fullest development of man’s nature, or, to 
use his own words, that in this alone ‘‘ we have the pledge 
of the human world, fulfilling its destiny’; and he draws 
a glowing picture of what will happen when it is more 
generally recognised that natural selection ceased when 
reason came into the world. Then, he says, ‘‘ we shall see 
a return of men’s minds to the rejected authorities. 
Religion, conscience, philosophy, even intuitionalism, they 
will all come back ‘ trooping all together.’ Probably they 
will all have contributions to make to the social philo- 
sophy of the future. Faith in freewill must also return ; 
the ban of ostracism will be cancelled” These seem 
tremendous results to follow the acceptance of a corollary 
pretty generally conceded. But one is tempted to ask 
why they did not immediately follow the appearance of 
The Origin of Species, before wicked men had dared to 
apply the Darwinian theory to ethics. 

The meaning of all this is, apparently, that Dr. 
Mackintosh is one of those people who are always looking 
out for what they call a ‘‘ conflict between religion and 
science.” The phrase is inept, for a conflict between 
religion and science is no more possible than a duel 
between two men who are safely locked up in separate 
rooms. Science, it can never be too often repeated, 
is exact knowledge based upon ascertained fact, while 
religion claims to be based upon intuitions or revelations 
which by the traditions of all religions do not lead to 
exact and definite knowledge. But round every religion, 
and especially round every religion which boasts a 
body of professional teachers, there grows up a body of 
doctrine rather obscuring than illustrating its main teach- 
ing, and of these side-beliefs science is often most destruc- 
tive. Thus Galileo upset the theologically-taught theory 
of the rotation of the sun round the earth, Robertson 
Smith gave one of the first blows to the verbal inspiration 
of Scripture, and Darwin has put to sleep the limitless 
treewill, of man which Dr. Mackintosh wants to bring 
back. Every innovation of the kind produces a tre- 
mendous outcry from the theologians who are called 
by it to revise their system, and has often entailed 


awkward consequences upon the innovator. But the 
seeker after truth will not be disconcerted thereby, for he 
knows the outcome of such commotions. ‘Give a theory 


time,” said Carlyle; ‘if it can succeed it.is a right theory.” 
And in ideas, as in other matters, the fittest may be trusted 
to survive. ; 
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A Bismarck of the South. 
By W. J. Stillman. (Grant Richards. 


Francesco Crispi. 
7s. 6d.) 


Negepuess to say, Mr. Stillman’s biography is partisan. 
Apologia pro Vitd Crispi it might have been called, without 
the least exaggeration of its contents. Unpartisan bio- 
graphy is rare, perhaps unknown, when it is of the dead ; 
of the living, it is impossible. Mr. Stillman, to do him 
justice, is quite frank as to his purpose. He has been 
Roman correspondent of the Zimes, had more favoured 
relations with Crispi than his newspaper fellows, was a 
perfervid sympathiser with the revolutionary movements 





FRANCESCO CRISPI, 


in which Crispi played a leading part, and naturally a 
fervid admirer of Crispi himself. His admiration was 
naturally not decreased by the brusque minister’s favour 
towards himself, though he denies the intimacy with 
him which has been generally believed to exist. Under 
such circumstances, we can hardly form a safe estimate of 
agg from Mr. Stillman, unless we had heard the other 
side. 
glimpse of the other side. In the very thorough-going- 
ness of his partisanship there is something of the enfant 
terrible about him; and an uncompromising adversary 
of Mazzini and Crispi might thank Mr. Stillman for some 
of the admissions in this book. For the rest, his bio- 
graphy is not ambitious, makes no pretentions to thorough- 
ness; but it is useful in its degree, and as a presentment 
of the “case” for the ex-Minister. We wish we could 
add that it was well-written. Mr. Stillman’s English is 
not good. Sentences with no construction at all are 
distressingly frequent ; while for grammar—Priscian is 
not merely ‘a little scratched” (as Shakespeare has it), 
he is scarified ! 

A remarkable career, and a sufficiently marked per- 
sonality, is that of this guasi-Bismarck of the South. His 
portrait is, in a degree, reminiscent of the German 
minister, with its heavy moustache, strong jaw, the mastiff- 
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wrinkles about eye and mouth, and the bushy brows. 
It lacks the capacity of front, the build of forehead. And 
so with character; the man is a vulgared Bismarck: as 
overbearing, as energetic, with less insight, craft, and 
mental grasp. In scrupulousness (despite the biographer) 
we think them much a pair. Neither were choice about 
the means to an end. But the men’s careers were as 
different as their aims. Crispi ended, like Bismarck, as 
minister of a king; but he began as a revolutionist, and 
he was revolutionist all through. He accepted the 
monarchy to unite Italy ; but his heart was as much anti- 
monarchic in Parliament as when he marched into Palermo 
with the famous Thousand of Garibaldi. The King loved 
him not; and (pace Mr. Stillman) the King had reason. 
Indispensable he might be—the most capable minister in 
Italy; but his politics did not make for the continuance 
of the monarchy. He headed the section which ran the 
Riforma paper; and their aims included the transforma- 
tion of the army into a national militia, together with 
financial and other projects, which distinctly tended to 
pave the way for a republic, and deprive the monarchy of 
the power of repression, without which no monarchy can 
exist. Carried out, they would have made the Italian 
vastly more helpless than the French Government. He 
had openly threatened the King with deposition if he 
refused to carry out reforms in his Roman capital as he 
had done in Turin; and a politician must be responsible 
for his words. The King might well think that out of the 
abundance of the heart the mouth had spoken. True, he 
disclaimed in Parliament the abolition of a standing army ; 
but only as impracticable in the state of Europe: he did 
not disavow it as an ideal. Republican by conviction, 
monarchic by opportunism, no king could love such a 
supporter, or feel his support very reliable if a wind blew 
strong from the quarter of revolution. 

Yet it was his opportunist destiny to suppress, and be 
called in to suppress, the most dangerous movement which 
has threatened the monarchy—the revolt in his native 
Sicily, where he had of old been arch-fermenter of revolt. 
Upon this ex-plotter the | had to lean, and leaned * 
safely. Traitor Crispi was called by his old associates, 
yet gained no love or gratitude from Umberto. To think 
black and act white is not, if you come to think of it, the 
way to any man’s confidence, whatsoever excellent motives 
you may assign for it. And this is a main reason why 
Crispi has failed where Bismarck succeeded. 

If he had kept to his early party it would, at any rate, 
have kept to him. He was then the friend of Mazzini, 
the lieutenant of Garibaldi; he was cradled in plots, a 
plotter from the beginning, and no scrupulous one. How 
should any associate of Young Italy be over scrupulous ? 
However you may sympathise with its aims, some of its 
ways are not just now popular in England, where we have 
had sore experience of them. Mr. Stillman, with his 
candid frankness, repudiates the denials of Mazzini’s 
friends, and declares icide to have been one of his 
instruments. Like the leaders of the Clan-na-Gael or the 
Invincibles, he did not go forth a-king-slaying himself, 
but deputed others to risk their necks and dip their steel 
in assassination. The principle is the same in all cases. 
If you admire an Italian assassin, = can make no 
objection should a Boer, who believes himself called upon 
to be the saviour of his country (as Mr. Stillman has it), 
“ execute’? Mr. Chamberlain “on his private responsi- 
bility.” Crispi, as he journeyed through Sicily during 
those conspiratorial days, imparted beneficent instruction 
whereso he passed in the manufacture of explosive bombs, 
to be of use in the next revolution. He employed, plainly, 
the methods of the dynamiter; and whether the aim be 
a Czar, a petty Italian despotism, or a Tower of London, 
the means, we repeat, like us not. From an Irishman’s 
standpoint, he has as much right to use them against an 
English Government as an Italian patriot against a 
Neapolitan Government. You may approve them. We 
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know a benevolent ‘and sweet-natured lady who would go 
on her knees to kiss the hand of a king slayer; but if you 
dislike assassination and bomb-throwing, your condemna- 
tion must all round. We like them not; and our 

t for Bismarck would be badly tried had he been 
guilty of such little youthful indiscretions in the propaga. 
tion of scientific bomb flinging. It does not materially 
enhance our admiration for Crispi. 

He gave up revolution and the profession of instruction 
in bombs with the liberation of Sicily, and rallied to the 
support of the new Italian monarchy and constitutional 
opposition. He became the leader of the Left in the 
Italian Parliament. But in this, as in his ministerial 
career, he was on the whole a failure. Partly for the 
reasons already set forth, partly through his personal 
character. He was as masterful as Bismarck, in a Chamber 
not used to mastery ; he was for the strict party-discipline 
of ~~ politics, among Deputies like unruly school- 
boys ; he had not the art to win love, and he had the devil 
of atemper. That spoiled him, first and last. Bismarck, 
too, had a temper; but he leaned on an Imperial master. 
Crispi was in opposition to the Court, and must lean on his 
followers or on nothing. He was violent and unprincipled 
in his political course; he assailed every measure of his 
enemies with unmeasured abuse, because it was the 
measure of his enemies. It was not sufficient amends for 
this that his own principles were consistent. Yet he had 
many qualities of a party-leader. He knew men, especially 
Italian politicians; and had formed of them the cynical 
estimate they deserved. Bismarck found Orispi easy to 
get on with, because he had such a low estimate of human 
action. In his last administration, taught by experience, 
he smoothed over his fierce temper—to the surprise of 
everyone; and then he showed forth his real capacities, 
manipulating the corrupt and selfish Italian Chamber with 
remarkable dexterity, and passing his measures one by one 
in face of a hostile monn, after a fashion which could 
not have been bettered by Disraeli. He fell through the 
disaster sustained by the Italian army at the hands of 
Menelek. It was no fault of his. He suspected the rash 
designs of General Baratieri, he wished to remove him; 
but Baratieri was protected by the Court party, eager to 
damage Crispi. At the last moment Baldissera was actually 
sent out to replace Baratieri, who was suffering severely 
from ‘swelled head.” But, in spite of all precautions, 
someone conveyed to the superseded General at the front 
the news of his supersessica ; and he was thereby (it must 
be feared) impelled to make the mad attempt which 
brought on defeat—the very attempt which Crispi dreaded, 
= was striving to prevent. After that, all was over for 

rispi. 

Of his private life, bitterly assailed, Mr. Stillman 
attempts defence. He seems (so far as one can judge 
from a necessarily ex parte statement) to clear him from 
the charge of financial malpractice. It would appear that 
his faults were confined to imprudent trust of others, and 
blindness to the malpractices of his wife and friends. It 
is otherwise with regard to the famous divorce scandal, 
which so shook his career. On the most favourable state- 
ment it comes to this. In early days, imprisoned at Turin, 
he entered on an —_ with the daughter of the 
prison laundress. She followed him in his flight to Malta 
after his release; and there he married the girl he had 
seduced. When he became successful, and fairly well- 
to-do by his legal practice after the establishment of the 
Italian kingdom, his wife took to vulgar ostentation and 
drink. Thereupon a comrade showed him a way of 
getting rid of her. The comrade was prepared to swear 
that the Maltese marriage was ille Unknown to 
Crispi (according to this gentleman’s account), the 
solemniser of the nuptials was a wandering Jesuit, with- 
out licence to perform marriage in Malta, and his certifi- 
cate was signed with a forged name. So Crispi put away 
the woman. ' 
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One thing stands out prominently from this book, and 
that is the rottenness of Italian politics. Any chamber 
can be tricked into voting contrary to its convictions by 
raising a cross-issue, and snatching a vote under the 
temporary influence of emotion. In this way Ministers 
with a majority at their back can be and are daily over- 
thrown. A hopeful state of things for Italy! This, at 
least, can be said of the questionable Crispi, that he was a 
man who knew his own mind in a fluctuant mass of 
intriguers; that he was a man of power, purpose, and 
ability, among a chamber of mediocrities. A Freethinker, 
he yet refused to join the celebration in honour of 
Giordano Bruno, because ‘‘ he was not an atheist.’”’ A re- 
publican, he was practical enough to prefer national unity 
to a political theory. A questionable man, upon whom the 
last word has yet to be said, but visibly a man. And 
modern Italy lacks men. 


A Lady of Quality. 


Lady Louisa Stuart: Selections from Her MSS. Edited by 
Hon. James A. Home. (Edinburgh: David Dougles, 
7s. 6d.) 


Lavy Louisa Srvuart, the youngest of a large family, 
in 1757 began a life which did not close till the middle 
of the present century. She never married, but we are 
assured she had the gift of friendship. Although she 
began to write when very young, she had a strong 
prejudice against appearing in print, natural in a day 
when it was considered infra dig. for a lady of quality 
to be an advertised author; and the only composition 
by her that had seen the light before the appearance 
of the present volume is the chapter of ‘‘ Introductory 
Anecdotes” contained in the Life of her grandmother, 
Lady Mary Wortley Montagu. It may be said at once 
that the selections from her writings which we owe to 
Mr. Home whet our appetite for a volume of her letters 
still to come. She joined to a marked ability for narrative 
that talent for digression which is the soul of the essayist. 
With a satirical eye she noted the foibles of humanity, 
and was never tired of observing how impostors may lead 
the world by the nose. She had, we may believe, no 
patience with the incomprehensible (unless it were in her 
religion), and one trembles to think what she would have 
said of modern symbolism. Providence gave her, however, 
two much more suitable subjects for her study — the 
Duchess of Argyll (Jane Warburton that was) and Lady 
Mary Coke, her youngest daughter. The duchess affords 
as remarkable an instance as one can cite of a woman’s 
“nameless charm.’ She came “raw from Cheshire ” to 
be ‘‘Maide of Honer” (as her mother spells it) to Queen 
Anne. The following anecdote exhibits the state of her 
culture : 

The removals of the court (while there was a court) from 
palace to palace were superintended by a state officer 
called the Harbinger. As the ladies consulted together 
about their packages, on a rumour of the Queen’s going 
suddenly to Windsor: ‘‘ Well, for my part,” said Jenny, 
‘*T sha'n't trouble myself—must not the scavenger take care 
of us maids of honour?” 


‘‘Jenny ” deserves our sympathy under the circumstances 
in which she made the acquaintance of the Duke of 
Argyll. ‘Trained under King William, who gave him a 
Dutch regiment before he was seventeen,” he had acquired 
a ‘“‘ military reputation inferior to Marlborough’s alone.” 
Young and exceedingly handsome as he was, it led to 
much tittering when Jenny toasted him at the dinner given 
by the Duke of Shrewsbury to the Maids of Honour on 
Queen Anne’s birthday. She cried, and the incident came 
before the hero’s notice, who forthwith sought her out. 
Hating, as he did, his legal wife, from whom he was 
separated, the Duke of —_ fell passionately in love 
with Jenny, and was certain he had discovered a paragon 
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when she refused to become his mistress at any price. At 
last his wife died, and he wished to be reunited imme- 
diately, but Jenny obliged him to wait till a decent term 
had expired. They married in 1717, and she never lost 
her power over him till he died, although she once bitterly 
disappointed him. According to Lady Louisa she was not 
beautiful, she had no mental endowments, and she made 
his home a nest of toad-eaters and chatterboxes. It was 
impossible to enjoy his great gifts of conversation there. 


Either his Jane came up and took the words out of his 
mouth without ceremony, or else the clack of her tea- 
table arose, and some tale of scandal, or history of a game 
at quadrille, or dissertation about buying dishclouts 
drowned his harmonious voice. 


Lady Louisa speaks of his “infatuation,” which long 
a‘ter his marriage “ did literally equal what philtres and 
sorcery were believed to produce of old,” and tells us how 
he carried about with him a beautiful miniature of a lady 
whom he described as “‘my Jane,” but who bore no 
resemblance to her. No, he was not a humorist, as the 
anecdote might imply, he was abjectly in love with his 
English Dulcinea. What was her charm? Perhaps it 
was in her touch, a magnetism wholesome and sustaining, 
which many very foolish women exercise unwittingly. 
Perhaps also because she had so little love to give that 
he was never satiated. 

Lady Mary Coke married a rake, and sued him for cruel 
usage. One can hear her answering the lawyers: ‘‘ Never 
was any human creature treated as I have been.” ‘That 
we do not doubt, madam; but the law requires of you 
a proof. . . . Will you please to enter into particulars ?” 
“‘}t is enough to say that in every respect my usage was 
most barbarous.” ‘Cannot your ladyship state some one 
act on some one day?” ‘‘O! a thousand acts every day.” 
The poor lady had indeed once been struck, and once, 
dreadful to relate, Lord Coke had called her an “ affected 
b ” for reading Locke upon the Human Understanding. 
None the less her case fell to the ground completely. 

Chaste as marble was Lady Mary, and vain to the verge 
of imbecility. She had convinced herself that that ruffianly 
wag, Edward, Duke of York, was in love with her, and 
when he died it was unwise to mention Westminster Abbey 
in her presence. ‘ Child!” she cried once to a youthful 
offender, ‘‘what do you mean? Have you a mind to 
make me faint away? Did I not forbid you to say any- 
thing about the Abbey?” She had travelled a good bit, 
and had annoyed the Empress Marie Thérése, from whom 
she had received gracious treatment, by some indiscretion. 
The Empress’s consequent coldness was actually construed 
into a feud by the imaginative Lady Mary. Once, in 
England, she bid at an auction for a chest of drawers. 
For a prank, as it would seem, a ‘‘swarthy, shabby-looking 
fellow ” raised the sum to a “ridiculous height.” ‘The 
matter being so trifling,” quoth Lady Mary, in retailing 
her adventure, ‘‘I protest it had not occurred to me 
before, but nothing escapes the vigilance of THAT PERSON.” 
“That person” was Marie Thérése. 

The book contains some hitherto unpublished letters of 
Sir Walter Scott. He had confided to Lady Louisa the 
secret of his authorship. In 1827 Lord Meadowbank, Sir 
Walter not objecting, identified him with the Waverley 
Novels in a speech made in a drawing-room. Whereupon 
Sir Walter made good the avowal. ‘‘My secret,” he 
writes cheerily, ‘was just in the case of Jack Meggot’s 
monkey, which died just when Jack got completely tired 
of him. Besides, I was sorry for telling lies which were 
not believed. A lawyer, like Fag in the Rivals, never 
cares for telling a lie either to serve himself or his client, 
but it goes against one’s conscience to be found out.” 
There is a pathetic postscript to one of the letters, all of 
which date shortly after the heavy loss involved by 
Constable’s failure. ‘‘ You will have difficulty, I fear, in 
reading this, but my eyes are failing me fast. I cannot 
charge them with idleness.” 
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Here we must take leave of Mr. Home’s fascinating 
volume. In it the most high born personages may be met 
on a simple meeting. and there is something very enviable 
in being on such familiar terms with them at so little 
expense to ourselves. Of Lady Louisa’s original composi- 
tions in verse—echoes of Pope—little need be said. Here, 
however, is an enchanting couplet : 

Bat if she smiled, tee-hees atvoke 

Prophetic of her unborn joke. 
This, too, is a great line, sublimely humorous. It refers 
to the king who was fooled into believing he wore a 
beautiful mantle when he really had next to nothing on: 


In unbeseeming garb succinctly clad. 


The Telegraph in the Library. 


Essays in Librarianship and Bibliography. By Richard 
Garnett, C.B., LL D. (George Allen. 6s.) 


Ir was meet, as well as in accordance with precedent, that 
the late distinguished Keeper of the Printed Books in the 
British Museum should himself contribute a volume to 
that ‘‘ Library Series’ of which he is the editor. He has 
fulfilled the obligation by bringing together a couple of 
dozen scattered papers which made their first appearances 
in magazines and newspapers, or were prepared as essays in 
practical bibliography for communication to the Library 
Association and kindred societies. Despite the drawbacks of 
repetition, which are inevitable from this process of collect- 
ing scattered contributions to the literature of one great 
ellen the volume is not only full of entertainment 
for the general reader, but contains much handy matter 
such as the bookman needs often to consult. There is, for 
instance, an exhaustive account of the printing of the 
British Museum Catalogue—that crowning achievement of 
Dr. Garnett’s career in Great Russell-street—as well as 
of the introduction of the sliding press. The one has pro- 
vided catalogue space for three centuries to come—the 
calculation is based upon the games too sanguine hope 
that the printing presses of the world will never be more 
productive than they are at present—while the other has 
removed all anxiety about the storage of books for a 
generation or two. 

But although Dr. Garnett is now enjoying his well- 
earned rest from the active labours of the librarian, his 
heart, it is clear, is still in Bloomsbury, and he writes a 
preface to emphasise some of the points he has urged in 
the collected articles. He satisfied himself long ago that 
the usefulness of the British Museum Reading-room will 
never be complete until telegraphy is brought in to the aid 
of reader, librarian, and attendant. The idea of sitting 
down at your padded desk and ———. for the book 
you want is a little startling at first; but Dr. Garnett 
shows that it would be exceedingly simple and practical, 
and a saving of time and temper to those concerned. The 
suggestion is that an electrical transmitter connected with 
a printing telegraph instrument should be fixed upon every 
desk. The reader would thus “‘ wire” the usual details of 
the book required, and they would be simultaneously 
ticked out inside the library. It is quite an idyllic picture 
which Dr. Garnett calls up of the scene in the Reading- 
room when the “ticker” is installed: ‘‘ No more troops of 
boy attendants, with the inevitable noise and bustle; 
nothing but the messenger speeding on his silent errand, 
and the quiet delivery of books at the desks: an un- 
paralleled scene of perfect physical repose in the midst of 
intense mental activity.” We are disappointed to find 
that, with all his ingenuity, Dr. Garnett is not prepared 
with any echeme for the circumvention of the infamous 
and distressing Museum headache—one of the least pre- 
ventible ills inflicted upon literary flesh and blood. Stale 
and stagnant in mild weather, muggy and outrageously 
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over-heated in winter, the atmosphere of the famous 
rotunda is endurable with difficulty even by the regular 
reader, while to the occasional visitor it means prostration. 

It must not be supposed, however, that the whole of the 
book is devoted to the institution which is necessarily 
uppermost in the author’s mind. The other essays present 
piouiy of variety, and range from a learned discourse upon 
the bibliography of Argentina and Paraguay (exactly the 
subject in which the Spanish-book loving Robert Southey. 
would have beeper to a casual reference to the date of 
the introduction of blotting-paper. The charming article 
upon “Some Book-hunters of the Seventeenth Century” 
is as pleasantly anecdotal as any “general reader” can 
desire. There is, in especial, a modern story of a lady 
who beat down a second-hand bookseller from two shillings 
to eighteenpence for a copy of the’first edition of George 
Meredith’s Poems, worth commercially ten or twelve 
guineas. The lady knew its value, and the bookseller did 
not (this aboriginal simplicity is as scarce as the par- 
ticular book), and Dr. Garnett is not quite sure whether 
he most admires or execrates her, It is clear, at all events, 
that she has in her the makings of a very knowing second- 
hand bookseller. 


‘Dress in Red, and Don’t Talk.” 


Cosimo de’ Medici. By K. Dorothea Ewart. ‘‘ Foreign 
Statesmen” Series. (Macmillan & Co. 2s. 6d.) 


Tuts is a good contribution to the ‘Foreign Statesmen ” 


series ; good not only for the care and lucidity with which ~ 


the web of Cosimo de’ Medici’s foreign and domestic 
policy has been unravelled, but also for the pains bestowed 
upon delineating the portrait of the man. Cosimo was the 
founder of what may be called the Medicean dynasty at 
Florence, but he was not the first of the Medici. His 
father, Giovanni, had set on foot before him what became 
the traditional family policy of championing the popular 
party of Florence against the narrow rule of the merchant 
oligarchy. This way rose the Pisistratids to tyranny at 
Athens; this way the Medici. After Giovanni’s death, 
Cosimo was attacked by a rival, Rinaldo degli Albizzi, and 
banished; but he returned, and set himself to the difficult 
task of becbming master of the city. He succeeded, 
through his my eer genius for intrigue, of holding 
every thread in his hands without troubling his head about 
the semblance of power. Luca Pitti built a vast palace 
beyond the Arno, and Luca Pitti fell. Cosimo, more wise, 
waved aside the tempting design of Brunelleschi, and built 
himself a modest town house in the Via Larga. He let 
Brunelleschi build the magnificent church of San Lorenzo, 
and there he lies beneath a plain slab of porphyry, with 
the high inscription, Cosmus Pater Patriae, His own taste 
was not forsplendour. He provided 7rionf for the delight 
of a pageant-loving folk; but he did not care himself to 
watch the actors and buffoons. He wore the plain red cloak 
of a citizen. ‘‘ Dress in red, and don’t talk” was his 
advice to the ambitious politician; and Philippe de Com- 
mines notes it as a secret of his rule that “ his authority 
was soft and amiable, and such as is necessary for a free 
town.” The outward aspect of Florence owes him much. 
Besides San Lorenzo, he built San Marco, where they show 
you a cell that was his own retreat. And the palazzoin the 
Via Larga, modest in design as it was, was glorified with 
the finest decoration of the age of great decorators. Luca 
della Robbia designed his summer-house, Ghiberti his 
reliquary ; Donatello made medallions for the courtyard. 
Nor is there anything more exquisite than the dark little 
chapel with its four walls one continued fresco of rich fancy 
and jewelled colour by Benozz» Gozzoli: 

It represents the journey of the Magi. All round the 
walls ride in an unbroken cavalcade the kings and their 
attendants, a gay and motley crowd, like the throng of a 
medizeval pilgrimage, arrayed in the brightest and most 
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fanciful of Renascence costume, with hawks and hounds 
and finely a yo horses, yet with something of 
seriousness in their faces, as if in tribute to the sacred spot 
in which they find themselves. . . . Cosimo rides in the 
procession, a soberly attired, unassuming old man, but 
without the look of foxey cunning which his best k nown 
portrait gives him: the lad Lorenzo, crowned with roses, 
sits jauntily upon his white horse, 
For the painters Cosimo’s patronage was Catholic. Paolo 
Uccello and Andrea del Castagno, the realists and lovers 
of perspective, shared it with the saintly primitive Fra 
Angelico. The vagrant Filippo Lippi, escaped from his 
cloister, he housed in his own palace, and said: ‘“ One 
must treat these people of extraordinary genius as if they 
were celestial spirits, and not like beasts of burden.” 
Cosimo was a great -book-collector, too, and many of his 
treasures have found their way to the Laurentian. He 
took a singular interest in Platonic or Neo-Platonic philo- 
sophy, and with more of mysticism than you would suspect 
in the keen diplomatist and man of business founded an 
“* Academy ”’ at his villa of Careggi, and had the boy 
Marsiglio Ficino educated for the express purpose of 
devoting his life to a great translation of the master. ‘I 
owe to Plato much, to Cosimo no less,” says Ficino; “he 
realised for me the virtues of which Plato gave me the 
conception.” Let this, as well as the inscription in San 
Lorenzo, be his epitaph. 








Other New Books. 


Tue Human Boy. By Even Parttports, 


Tus volume contains eleven sketches of schoolboy life at 
Merivale School, and is supposed to be written by one or 
other of the boys themselves. The plots are simple 
enough: the boys entrench themselves in one of the dormi- 
tories as a protest against being taught by a bounder; or 
fall in love with the headmaster’s daughters; or smoke 
and are overtaken by the usual Nemesis. But the sketches 
are funny enough, and we must confess to having laughed 
a good deal over Freckles, Nubbs, Bradwell, and the rest 
of them. On the whole, perhaps, ‘‘ Freckles and Frenchy ” 
has amused us most. Freckles came to Merivale from 
Australia, cram full of legends of bushrangers. He bush- 
ranged in the woods about the school, had a belt lined 
with ‘“‘human skin, said to be flayed off a chap by 
cannibals somewhere,” a bowie knife, a spirit lamp, a 
collapsible tin pot, and a bag of tea. ‘ He said tea was 
the very life of men in the bush.” ‘ Nubby” proceeds 
thus with his description of Freckles : 

Lastly, Freckles had a flat lead mask, with holes for the 
eyes and mouth, which he always fitted on when trespass- 
ing. He said it was copied from the helmet Ned Kelly, 
the King of the Bushrangers, used to wear; but it was 
not bullet-proof, but only used for a disguise. We were 
in the same dormitory, and one night, when all the chaps 
had gone to sleep, he dressed up in these things and stood 
where some moonlight came in, and certainly looked jolly. 
Once, as an awful favour—me being smaller than him, and 
not fast enough to run away from a man—he let me come 
and see what he did when bushranging on a half-holiday 
in winter. ‘‘I sha’n’t ruu my usual frightful risks with 
you,”’ he said, ‘‘ because I might have to open fire to save 
you, and that would be very disagreeable to me; but we’ll 
trespass a bit, and I'll shoot a few things, if I can. I 
don’t shoot much—only for food.” 


“Freckles” finally tries to “stick up” the French 
master who had called him an “aborigine,” and the result 
was disastrous to Freckles. 

The sketch, as we have intimated, is funny; but even 
while we laughed we were conscious of something wrong, 
as though we were being cheated of our laughter. Mr. 
Phillpotts knows exactly what schoolboys do, and can lay 
bare their inmost thoughts; likewise he shows an all- 
pervading sense of humour which will delight the un- 
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reflecting reader. The reflecting reader, however, remem- 
bers that it is not Mr. Phillpotts but a schoolboy who is 
telling the story, and he knows that a schoolboy is not 
given to self-analysis, and has no sense of humour at all. 
The schoolboy is the most serious of beings; he does 
grotesque things, but does not realise their absurdity. The 
boy who swears secrecy on crossed knives is amusing, but 
is quite unconscious that he is amusing. Now and then 
Mr. Phillpotts really tries to pretend that the lower school 
boy is writing and puts us off with “innosent” and 
‘‘strateji.” But we are not deceived for a moment, know- 
ing that if the spelling is the spelling of ‘‘Nubby” the 
mind is the mind of Mr. Phillpotts. 

The author of Lying Prophets and Children of the Mist 
cannot be permitted to amuse us under false pretences. 
And though we do not doubt that many people will laugh 
at The Human Boy we must point out that it would have 
been a greater artistic success if the author had changed 
his personal pronouns. (Methuen & Oo. 6s.) 


Tue Srory or Ectirszs. By Gerorcze F, CHampers. 


The eclipse of the sun which will take place on May 28 
of next year will be visible in its totality no farther away 
from England than Spain and Portugal. In the United 
States it will be visible over a very large tract of country. 
It is partly in view of the fact that so many Anglo-Saxons 
will be able to see this eclipse that Mr. Chambers has 
produced this little book, which takes its place in the 
‘‘ Library of Useful Stories.” Mr. Chambers appends to 
his lucid account of eclipses much useful information con- 
cerning hotels, steamers, and trains for tourists and 
astronomers who intend to go to the Peninsula. In a 
chapter on the literary use of eclipses by poets and writers, 
Mr. Chambers confesses his inability to find any historic 
basis for Gloster’s allusion in ‘“‘ King Lear”: ‘‘ These late 
eclipses in the Sun and Moon portend no good to us.” in 
Othello” the Moor exclaims: 


O, insupportable! O heavy, hour! 

Methinks it should be now a huge eclipse 

Of Sun and Moon, and that the affrighted globe 
Should yawn at alteration. 


Milton, of course, has several allusions to eclipses : 


It was that fatal and perfidious bark 
Built in th’ eclipse, and rigg’d with curses dark 
That sunk so low that sacred head of thine. 


But his finest passage of the kind is the one in which he 
compares Satan to the Sun in eclipse : 


As when the Sun new-risen 
Looks through the horizontal misty air 
Shorn of his beams, or, from behind the Moon 
In dim eclipse, disastrous twilight sheds 
On half the nations, and with fear of change 
Perplexes Monarchs. 


The book admirably fulfils it purpose, which is to expound 
the phenomena of eclipses to general readers. (Newnes, 
Ltd. 1 8.) 


Kina Ropert tHe Bruce. By A. F. Murison. 


Prof. Murison has already written a monograph of Sir 
William Wallace for the ‘“‘ Famous Scots” series. The 
life of Bruce for the same series has very properly been 
committed to the same hands. For both stories Prof. 
Murison has gone to the primary authorities. In con- 
sidering Bruce Prof. Murison has taken his own line on 
several controverted points, though space has precluded 
anything like formal argument. And it begets confidence 
in the reader to find the author deprecating ‘‘ the exagger- 
ated pedestal of Patriotism reared for Bruce by the 
undiscriminating, if not time-serving, eulogies of Barbour 
and Fordun.” The deductions made, ‘the figure of the 
Hero remains colossal.”’ In thirteen short and very read- 
able chapters Prof. Murison shows why. (Oliphant, 
Anderson, & Ferrier. 1s. 6d.) 
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Some Asprcrs or Priuitrve Cavurcn Lire. 
By Wiu1am Brieut, D.D, 


Canon Bright’s book is very different in tone to the fore- 
going. It is, in fact, a reprint of addresses delivered to 
“a summer meeting of the clergy”—who must, at any 
rate, be supposed to know their Church history—and the 
writer does not, therefore, feel himself called upon to be 
as popular, while the nature of his audience doubtless 
sep wage him from being as impartial, as Dr. Waterman. 

or the rest, it covers nearly the same period, and perhaps 
comes from the same school of thought as the American 
work. A great part both of the text and of the notes in 
the earlier chapters are occupied with the exposure of 
what the author considers the errors of Lightfoot and 
Hort; but the author gives rather greater prominence to 
the position of the laity in the Primitive Church than has 
been assigned to it in certain quarters. Thus, he quotes 
with approval St. Cyprian’s dictum, that the bishop should 
‘do nothing without the presbytery and the concurrence 
of the people,” although he is careful to remind his 
hearers that the layman of that day was in a much fuller 
sense a member of the Church, and much better informed 
on Church questions, than the person who often nowadays 
calls himself ‘“ a-lay member of the National Church,” 
because he belongs to none other. For the rest; it goes 
without saying that the book is well and carefully written, 
and should be of use in the controversy as to the internal 
government of the Anglican Church which some think is 
coming upon us. (Longmans.) 


Somz New Epirtrons. 


The late Sir James Fitzjames Stephen’s Digest of the 
Law of Evidence (Macmillan) has reached its fifth edition 
in its twenty-fifth year. The editors, Sir Herbert and 
Mr. Harry Lushington Stephen, have followed the original 
edition closely, but they have had to deal with several new 
Acts of importance—particularly the Prevention of Cruelty 
to Children Act, 1894, and the Criminal Evidence Act, - 
1898. For lay readers who do not know this work we 
may mention that it is no bulky tome, and that its interest 
may well be appreciated by the unlearned in the law who 
like to follow law cases.—Another new edition, which 
is more than a reprint, is the third edition of Sir H. 
Thompson’s Modern Cremation. The latest information 
about Cremation, and the most matured arguments in its 
favour, will be found in this volume, which forms a cheap 
and handy manual on the whole subject.—For the Alpine 
season Mr. Murray has issued new editions, at three 
shillings each, of Mr. Whymper’s Guides to Zermatt and 
Chamouniz and the Range of Mont Blanc.—In every part 
of the year boys become ripe for a trade or profession. 
Hence a new and augmented edition of Messrs. Pechell 
and Nolan’s Professions for Boys. Dr. Welldon’s preface 
to the first edition is reprinted, and we are told that 
twenty-two new professions have been dealt with, and 
that the information given throughout has been revised 
and completed. Here the anxious father may compare 
the claims of Accountancy and the Bengal Pilot Service, 
of Art and Tea-planting, as careers for his sons.— 
Mr. Baring-Gould has prepared a new and revised 
edition of Zhe Vicar of Morwenstow, under which title 
we have the biography of Robert Stephen Hawker, the 
Cornish poet, whose collected works are now exciting so 
much interest. The extent and nature of the revision are 
not stated, but we draw attention to the speaking portrait 
of the poet-parson which forms the frontispiece.-—The 
“Temple Classics” series is as “one that travelleth.” 
Its most interesting recent addition, to our mind, is 
Thoughts of Divines and Philosophers, selected by Mr. Basil 
Montagu. Here the sentences of Jeremy Taylor, Dr. 
South, Dr. Barrow, and Sir Thomas Browne make 
harmonious thunder. 
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Fiction. 


The Heart of Toil, By Octave Thanet. 
(Downey & Co., Ltd. 6s.) 


Tuts volume of short stories reaches excellence. The tales 
are so workmanlike, so shapely, so unaffected, so pleasing, 
that it is not easy to find faults in them. They represent 
the very best literary art of the American magazines—an 
art which is at once “‘ popular” and dignified. One can 
imagine that they are looked forward to month by month, 
and appreciated as something indigenous, distinctively 
American. Yet in some mysterious way they fail in the 
effectiveness which would seem to be the due reward of 
their merit. They arouse emotions which are only tepid. 
They leave the reader almost indifferent—and surprised, 
so obvious is the skill, that he is almost indifferent. 
Without doubt they are sentimental, and that is against 
them. But Kipling is sentimental, rankly sentimental 
sometimes, and many another strong hand. It is not their 
sentimentality which weakens them. It must be—we 
arrive at the result by a process of exclusion—a certain 
restriction of outlook, an always-present inability to see 
largely. So much for our dispraise, which we admit is 
neither precise nor satisfactory. 

‘*Octave Thanet”’ takes her scenes from the life of the 
American working-man of the upper grade—the working- 
man who gets good wages, strikes for better, forms him- 
self into leagues of which each member is a “‘ knight,” and 
so about, metaphorically, flying the Whitmanesque 

ag: 

. ‘*T exist as I am, that is enough.” 

The theatre of her drama is not New York, but a com- 
paratively small manufacturing town on the banks of the 
Mississippi (a Mississippi strangely different from Mark 
Twain’s). The first story in the book, ‘‘The Non- 
Combatant,” is the best. Here the workmen have been 
on strike for weeks, and the non-combatant is one. Race 
Battles, a small grocer who, out of the goodness of his 
heart, has risked his friendship with the big wholesale 
men by giving credit to the strikers. The pathos and 
insecurity of Battles’ position, his admirable courage, his 
kindliness, and his undying pluck are really very well 
rendered. Mr. Battles has a wife and daughter, both 
delightfully-drawn. 

a Will it cheer him up, do you really think, ma?” said 

she. 

‘* Stella Battles! Don’t you know no more of your pa 
than not to know he’ll be tickled to death ? There ain’t a 
father in town wouldn’t be! I should say /” 

Stella placed the bread and the tiny mite of butter— 
meals did not have their former generous look at the 
grocer’s now. She looked at the table-cloth and spoke in 
a soft rush, like one who fears the failing of her own 
courage midway: ‘‘Ma, I know he would be pleased, 
usually ; but—he seems so changed and worried all the 
time now, and—and there would be the expense of the 
one dress, the gloves, and ribbons and those 
t : ae 


** Don’t you fret, lambie,”’ returned the mother tenderly, 
as the girl’s voice quivered and sank; ‘‘if pa can’t raise 
the money for your graduating muslin, your ma can! 
And you know pa sets the world and all by your learning 
But he’s so beset and worried now, he don’t know which 
way to turn. But you see how it ie, Stella, it’s seven 
weeks now since the boys struck, and the bills are going 
on and on; and there don’t seem no more chance now 
than there was the first week—not so much, even—that 
the strike will be settled : and however will the bills get 
paid? It makes the creeps come up my back when I 
think of it; I don’t wonder there’s gray hairs in Race’s 
head, nor that he groans in his sleep. I don’t see how 
pa’d live through it to fail! He said that when he mort- 

the house last week, and I cried when I signed. 
But he’s got the money to pay Wells. He’s the worst, 
that man!” 


Mr. Battles ultimately emerges safe from his troubles. 
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To witness the ruin of such a man would have been 
intolerable. Nevertheless, ‘‘ Octave Thanet” might well 
have spared our sensibilities at a slightly less expense of 
crude “ happiness” at the conclusion. In this, as in all 
the other stories, the various types of working man are 
sketched with skill and understanding. Dick Leroy, the 
‘*straight” labour leader, who a in most of the 
tales, is a charming character, and he would be even more 
charming were he less perfect. 


Giles Ingilby. By W.E. Norris. With 8 Illustrations by 
Percy F. 8. Spence. (Methuen. 6s.) 


A port, with or without knickerbockers and curls, is an 
interesting creature. The process by which the feeling of 
poetry is articulated might form the subject of a most 
valuable inquiry. But although Giles Ingilby is a poet, 
he does not, unfortunately, find in Mr. Norris an exponent 
of his temperament. There is just one luminous touch : 
“He com the words of the chant to which his fect 
kept time in a sort of spontaneous nonsense chant, drawn 
from him by the scenery and the weather, yet with here 
and there a couplet in it, or a suggestion of one, not 
unworthy of subsequent remembrance and use.” Apart 
from that and the conversation of the poet’s father, who is 
an editor, the book is a veritable valentine. All the more, 
therefore, is it a typical Mudie novel and all the less an 
important one. In the facility with which Giles is emanci- 
pated from the thraldom of trade he pairs with the hero of 
Young Lives. But the samples of the Muse which Mr. Le 
Gallienne generously afforded are darkly withheld by Mr. 
Norris. This is a pity, as Giles seems to have been a kind 
of Kipling, without the versatility. But the reader is to 
have his mind agitated, not his ears tickled. The poet 
staggers against a bar-sinister. How will he reach the 
heroine across that barrier? He dare not; he flies. It 
really seems rather late in our tolerant century to ring the 
curtain up on this situation, and the genial author seems 
to think that perhaps it is nothing very dreadful after all. 
For one dazzling moment the heroine is allowed to let 
every consideration vanish before the fact that she loves 
her Giles. And really, since she was able to vault the bar, 
why not let it remain as a monument to her agility? But 
Mr. Norris, clever man that he is, knows that, in society, 
to be nice is far more important than to be nimble, and he 
thoughtfully removes the obstacle. It is quite simple. A 
man with a living wife contracts in good faith a marriage 
with a woman with a living husband. So he didn’t 
commit bigamy, and she did. The reader may be assured 
that she is an unpleasant person, and that her bigamy is 
not of the slightest consequence. Whereas he—well, at 
any rate, he is a witty man, for he is as grateful for his 
son’s forgiveness “as a man can be who has just received 
a shovelful of fiery coals upon the top of his head.” The 
novel is admirably written in a style that mingles the 
gentlemanly cynicism of middle life with a sunny apprecia- 
tion of the charm of youth. The poet’s mother is extremely 
well-drawn. She is consistent all through ia her affection 
and her prejudice. The tea merchant, too, is a life-like, 
intelligent Briton—a very just rendering of a business 
man. One or two of the illustrations—notably the frontis- 
piece and that facing p. 129—deserve praise for their 
animation and the skill they evince in perspective. 





The Custom of the Country. By Mrs. Hugh Fraser. 
(Hutchinson. 6s.) 


Ir was inevitable that Mrs. Hugh Fraser, having made 
some reputation with 4 Diplomatist’s Wife in Japan, should 
forthwith collect some short stories and republish them as 
a book; but it is a little unfair, since there is no outward 
indication that the volume is made up of five tales, and 








_ 
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that “‘The Custom of the Country ” is the title of only one 
of them, and that not the first; it is also rather a pity. 
Mrs. Fraser, as she has shown us in her earlier work, 
knows Japan well, sympathises with its people, and is (we 
use the phrase in a complimentary sense) an agreeable 
rattle. But these qualities, though they suffice for a 
couple of volumes of observant gossip, are not enough for 
the building of one good short story. Mrs. Fraser, to tell 
the truth, does not play the game. She breaks the rules 
with an insouciance which almost disarms criticism. We 
will take an example from the title-story. We are sitting 
with Thornton, the hero, on a balcony, watching the father 
and uncle of the Japanese girl whom he loves. They are 
talking confidentially in the opposite house, and Thornton 
and we want to know what they are saying. Obviously 
Thornton and we should learn no more than we can hear 
or see. This is how Mrs. Hugh Fraser cheats at the 
game : 

‘* But now Rinzo San,”’ he said, ‘‘ will you not ask me 
why I came?” 

‘‘ For a good and brotherly purpose, I am sure,” replied 
the other, trying to look unconcerned, and filling up the 
tea-cups with a trembling hand. 

‘For a better purpose than yours was when you left 
us,” said his brother. ‘‘I come to undo the wrong you 
did, and to offer you reconciliation and friendship from all 
the family.” 

‘‘What am I to pay for such precious things, Kato 
San?” asked Rinzo, eyeing him suspiciously and stroking 
his chin. Such an offer from such a quarter seemed more 
dangerous than a threat. 

‘** There is nothing to pay between brothers.”’ 

Kato spoke as loftily as Confucius could have done. 

** There will be his hotel bill,” thought old Rinzo; but then 
he was comforted, fur Kato evidently wanted something and 
was disposed to be polite about it. 


The points we have italicised could not possibly have 
been observed by astranger sitting on the balcony opposite. 
Mrs. Fraser must really learn the rules and stick to them ; 
for the breach that may pass in a novel is blatant in the 
short story. Further, we would beg her not to use 
‘‘praught” as the past tense of “preach,” even in fun. 
And, finally, we must point out that even if there were 
such a word as ‘“‘anthrophoby,” an ‘ anthrophobic 
woman” could not denote a female who disliked men. 
Those who know nothing of the elements should not try to 
coin words. 





The Strange Story of Hester Wynne. By G. Colmore. 
(Smith, Elder & Co. 6s ) 


Tus book has a quality of comeliness seldom seen in 
novels of which the object is to arouse a curiosity of dread. 
The author has set herself to write a sensational story 
which should also be artistic. In the result she has been 
rather more artistic than sensational—though more than a 
little sensational. Without descending to the familiar 
trickeries of the serialist, she has yet contrived at the 
beginning to communicate a shudder of apprehension, and 
gradually to intensify and enlarge that shudder as the end 
approaches. The prologue, describing the death of the 
drunken ancestor, is very well done, and (very different 
from the average prologue) legitimately and effectively 
chosen. The idea of Hester’s necklet is neatly exploited ; 
and the pursuit of her by Jesse Pimpernel, that terrible 
child of a terrible mother, is not only thrilling in its 
progress, but productive of continual uncertainty as to its 
ultimate climax. All these things are as they should be. 
It is just at the finish that, unhappily, ‘‘G. Colmore”’ comes 
to grief. The concocter of mystery is all the while piling 
up a debt of explanation and motivation which, if her 
readers are to be satisfied, must be discharged handsomely 
at the end of the book. We cannot admit that on 
p- 355, where she essays to elucidate Jesse’s conduct, the 
author pays twenty shillings in the pound. The facts 
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are crudely and hurriedly stated, and they lack that misty 
atmosphere of suggestion which alone could make them 
accord with the vague terrors that precede them. Further, 
they are not ‘‘ prepared.” The author’s nervous fear of 
giving away her mystery too soon has carried her into an 
excess of secretive prudence. The reader, when he hears 
the explanation, should be compelled to call himself an 
idiot for not having foreseen that explanation from the 
beginning. That compulsion is part of the mystery- 
monger’s feat. ‘‘G. Colmore” has not performed it. 

In spite of this, Zhe Strange Story of Hester Wynne is 
worthy of much praise. Well-written, modest, and not 
without real imagination, it gives a glimpse of the artistic 
possibilities of the sensational novel. It would not have 
suffered had it been more sensational. 


Notes on Novels. 


[ These notes on the week's Fiction are not necessarily final. 
Reviews of a selection will follow. | 


‘¢ PUNCHINELLO.”’ ANON. 


This is the story of Anthony Dallas—‘‘ Punchinello ”— 
who is represented as a pathetic hunchback ancestor of 
the editor, Dorothy Dallas. Dorothy finds Authony’s 
biography—“ yellowed pages almost falling apart from 
stress of years ’’—in a table in the morning-room at Dane’s 
End. With such a hero the story is necessarily couched 
in a minor key, but it is pretty and touching throughout. 
(Bowden. 6s.) 


Secrets or Monte Caro. By Witt1am Le Quevx. 


“With a view to giving the public some idea of the 
class of adventurers who, disguised in dress-shirts and 
claw-hammer coats, frequent the Rooms, I have induced 
Monsieur Antoine Martin, the General Director of the Sur- 
veillance Department, to relate one or two of his exciting 
personal reminiscences.” The stories are eleven in number. 
The first ends abruptly on the Place de la Roquette. 
(F. V. White & Co. 1s.) 


Five Toousanp Pounps Rewarp. By Cxsaries BENNETT. 


‘‘ Being a true account of the Recovery of the Sezmeer 
Diamonds.” The plot is somewhat original, as the 
diamonds are found by a respectable householder in his 
outhouse, and it is from this point that the hue and cry 
begins. The hue and cry is conducted on land and sea, 
and we are introduced alternately to the rural Dogberry 
and to the smartest of Scotland Yard’s detectives, men of 
** basilisk-like gaze.”” (Warne & Co. 1s.) 


Tue Mystery or SHetpon Bars. By Ina Leon Oassrnis. 


A typical holiday story for the pier-end and the board- 
ing-house bay window. ‘“ Her hands were gloveless—one 
could not think of those slender, delicate hands wielding 
a murderer’s weapon; one could not think of that fragile- 
looking girl, with her noble face, and pathetic, dark eyes, 
a a hideous and cowardly crime.” (Henderson. 
3d.) 


Tse Humewinc or Marx Lester. By Bessre Maronant. 


A melodramatic story of married life. Trouble and 
misunderstanding are piled up, and then... “Alice 
had risen, and was standing before him, the dawn of a 
half-incredulous happiness in her eyes. . . . ‘Then I am 
not Alice Desart’... and so the reconciliation was 
effected in the old apple-room under the eaves. . . . ‘ Let 
him that thinketh he standeth take heed lest he fall.’” 
(Simpkin Marshall. 2s. 6d.) 
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Wanted: Good Histories. 


THERE is no doubt that popular history is in a bad way. 
Gibbon, Macaulay, Froude, Green—where are the suc- 
cessors of these men? Apparently they are buried in 
class-rooms and record offices, where they pore over ancient 
documents, and produce works which the average man 
does not recognise as histories. It appears, too, that they 
are scornful of the old giants, and not in the least inclined 
to emulate their triumphs. History, they say, is not for 
the public, it is not legitimate material for literary treat- 
ment, and on no account must it be invested with human 
interest. History is science; history is s 
very right of “general history” to exist is disputed. 
These views are set forth by Messrs. C. V. Langlois and 
C. 8. Seignobos in their Jntroduction to the Study of History, 
and are thus interpreted by Mr. Andrew Lang in the 
current number of Blackwood. Reviewing the same book 
nearly a year ago under the title, ‘‘ For Serious Students,” 
we dwelt upon its uncompromising advocacy of scholarly 
methods in the display of history. The authors themselves 
describe their book as ‘“‘an essay on the method of the 
historical sciences ’’ ; and we were led to remark : 


Such a critical analysis as is here portrayed would have 
been impossible half a century ago. History was regarded 
as a branch of polite literature—picturesque effect rather 
than truth of aetual fact was the aim of the historian. 
But the critical methods of the scholar and the analytical 
methods of the student of natural science have been 
adapted by the students of human history, and it would 
not be too much to say that the whole craft of the historian 
has been reyolutionised. ; 

It is this revolution which engages the attention of Mr. 
Andrew Lang, to whose article, ‘‘ History as She Ought to 
be Wrote,” we wish to draw attention. For we are glad 
that Mr. Lang has taken up—we were nearly saying his 
cudgel, but let us call it his effective switch in defence of 
glowing and readable — Again reverting to our 
own review of Messrs. Langlois & Seignobos’ book, we 
said: ‘‘ What the writers, perhaps, fail to appreciate is 
this—that, however much the labour of the historian may 
be indebted to that of the antiquarian specialist, his own 
work must needs be essentially literary—in other words, 
that history must always remain a branch of literature.” 
Unfortunately we have no historians using specialists in 
this way. The historians are themselves specialists, and 
are working for their own hands, neglecting the public 
and alternately hugging each other or quarrelling with 
each other. General history is neglected, because it is 
voted uncritical and impossible. ‘‘ Thus,” says Mr. Lang, 











tiny bits of knowledge are to be the special property of a 
small class; some owning one ‘“‘ poffle or pendicle,”” some 
another. Nobody has a right in the general folkland of 
the past. To vary the metaphor, I venture to conceive 
that just as rivers exist to feed navigable canals, so mono- 
graphs and other valuable works of specialists exist as 
feeders of ‘‘ general history”; of something that intelli- 
gent men am women can read, and thereby be instructed. 
I am not arguing that the historian ought to be a mass of 
prejudices, like Froude or Macaulay ; still less that he 
ought to employ the violent rhetoric of Mr. Green. But 
- he should aim at producing a ‘‘ work of art”; he should— 
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indeed, he must—employ his constructive imagination. 
The defect of Macaulay’s, Froude’s, and Mommsen’s 
books is not that they are works of art, but that, as works 
of art, they are injured by glaring colour and want of 
keeping and discordant ‘‘ values.” 

The public, maybe, do not see the discordant values. 
But they feel the charm of Froude’s and Macaulay’s 
histories, and nothing will wean them from these except 
histories of equal grip. 

People who care for history fall back on Froude and 
pete a though their works, in every sense, are not 
‘‘up to date,” and would benefit by note variorum, cor- 
recting the errors and adding new material. The truth is, 
that the books of Macaulay and Froude-—nay, even of 
Mommsen—are literature, while the new schools of his- 
torians ‘‘ despise literature, and insist on producing what 
they call ‘‘science.” Thus, though in our universities 
historical study is infinitely more popular than ever it 
was; though our young men pore over charters, and our 
young women (according to Mr. Frederic Harrison) peruse 
medieval washing-bills—none the less we have scarcely a 
historian whom the public reads. 


Nor is Mr. Lang the only writer who is conscious of the 
unsatisfied public hunger for good history. In the current 
issue of the Speaker, Mr. Quiller-Couch, in discussing the 
old county histories, points out that history may be 
interesting for its very lack of art. Mere stupidity and 
blindness—anything but cold, purse-lipped science—will 
achieve the readable. Thus he applies the lesson : 


If our serious historians were one half so stupid as they 
insist they ought to be; if they really had no sense of 
proportion, of the difference between coins and lupins, no 
** literary ” knack, no notion of composition; if they had 
the extreme courage of their opinions, and would throw 
the unsorted facts before us in shovelfuls; if, in short, 
they would write as the old county historians wrote, why, 
then their histories of Europe might not perhaps have the 
charm of Clarendon or Gibbon, but they would be, at least, 
as interesting as the ordinary history of a parish. 


But the historians do not want to be interesting. They 
want to undo each other in accuracy. Nowadays, says Mr. 
Lang: 

Historians are between Scylla and Charybdis, to use a 
novel pbrase. They jump, like Mr. Froude, into a sea of 
MSS. and bring up a book of absorbing interest—a pearl, 
but a bizarre pearl, like those so cunningly set in gold by 
the artists of the Renaissance. Or they pore over their 
work with a patent double-million magnifying pair of 
spectacles, and never produce anything worth looking at. 
Of the two maladies, give me Froude’s disease. Measles 
is better than paralysis. And paralysis it is when, as Von 
Pflugk Harting says, ‘‘The highest branches of historical 
science are —s: all that is valued is microscopic 
observations and absolute accuracy in unimportant details.” 
Our authors, nevertheless, applaud the perpetual micro- 
scopic criticism which scholars bestow on each other. 
‘“‘ Barring the harshness, they are quite right.’”” They 
‘bar the door against the tribe of incapables and char-. 
latans who once infested their profession.”’ But how cana 
scholar be doing anything worth mentioning if he eternally 
‘* gets up and bars the door” ? Time, and that promptly, 
will get rid of humbugs. 


Scientific history can never endure because it never 
trusts itself. Like Master Pliable it is for going back. 
Before its ink is dry new data are recognised, new con- 
clusions insisted on. Now the historian who hopes to 

roduce a memorable work must bar his door once, and 

ring his mind to bear on the facts he has acauired 
up to a given moment. He must make an end of the 
process of collecting material, and make a beginning of 
the process of shaping it. To quote Mr. Lang once more : 
It is history written as literature, and ‘with regard to 

style, that does and will remain, wre perennius. Clarendon 
lasts, Macaulay persists, Hume endures, Carlyle is not 
superannuated ; though fresh facts are discovered, and old 
stories.are disproved. These, and many other great his- 
torical writers, survive by their style. A historian, of 
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course, ought to be accurate (as far as mere mortals may) ; 
of course he ought to reason correctly (‘‘ at least as far as 
he is able”); but if he wants his book to be read, and if 
he wants it to go on being read after he is dust, an historian 
must have style. It is essential. Style is the salt of 
literature, and history is literature, 

It is, of course, only by coincidence that the Atlantic 
Monthly prints this month an article on ‘The Vitality of 
Macaulay.” It is a rather slap-dash eulogy, and we can 
imagine the ironic smiles of the scientific historian who 
reads it. We smile ourselves when we read that “the 
story of England outdoes the Waverley Novels.” And 
we could wish that the secret of Macaulay’s charm had 
been more discreetly and more accurately probed. But 
the very extravagance of the following passage points to 
certain qualities which can never be divorced from en- 
during works of history. That Macaulay had them in 
excess, and that they are here admired in excess, we do 
not deny. Mr. Sidgwick’s article not the less is a sign 
of the times. He says: 

Macaulay’s History suits the majority of Englishmen by 
its virile directness, its honest clearness, its bold definite- 
ness, Macaulay is never afraid ; he never shirks; he never 
dissembles or cloaks; he never says ‘‘ perhaps’’ or ‘‘ may- 
be,”’ nor ‘‘ the facts are obscure,” nor ‘‘ authorities differ.”’ 
He makes the reader know just what effect the evidence 
has produced on his mind. To be sure, there is danger in 
that brilliant rhetoric. The glow of declamation disdains 
the sickly hue of circumspection. The reader of the year 
3000, for whom Macaulay winds his horn, cannot hear the 
shuffling syllables of shambling uncertainties. Men go to 
the window when a fire-engine gallops through the street ; 
a gentler summons might not fetch them. There is some- 
thing of martial music about Macaulay’s prose. There is 
that in it which excitesa man. It belongs to a great advo- 
cate, not to blindfolded Justice holding her cautious scales 
and doling out ‘‘ifs,” “buts,” ‘* howevers,” as she 
balances probabilities with all the diffidence of Doubt. 


“He makes the reader know just what effect the 
evidence has produced on his mind.” In other words, the 
literary historian sets himself to build a temple which shall 
at once contain and adorn the truth, and when he has done 
this he removes the scaffolding. His edifice may have 
grave faults, but it has been honestly built and artistically 
conceived. Whereas the scientific historian’s edifice, pain- 
fully honest though it be, presents to the eye a world of 
poles and pulleys and, for its only ornament, a notice 
that ‘‘ Business””—the dull necessary business of textual 
criticism, &c.—is being “ carried on as usual,” 


[he Poetry of Amy Levy. 
“IMMATURE, imitative, and monotonously sad” is the 
impression left of Amy Levy’s poems from the notices of 
them that appeared during her life and at the time of her 
death. It is now ten years since she died, and still the 
delicacy and matured simplicity of ‘On the Wye in May,” 
‘‘The Village Garden,” ‘‘The Lost Friend,” and “ Straw 
in the Street” have attracted little attention. Amy Levy’s 
dominant mood, unfortunately for herself, was a sad one ; 
but her sadness shows itself rather as a convinced intel- 
lectual attitude than an insistent note of personal despair. 
The optimism she had known seemed shallow-rooted, and 
to her, first as last, individual suffering and death and 
change remain hard, inexplicable facts : 

Evil I see and pain; within my heart 
There is no voice that whispers: ‘‘ All is well.” 
And it is her own feelings which inspire the earlier lines 


in A Minor Poet: 
I lament 


The death of youth’s ideal in my heart, 
And, to be honest, never yet rejoiced 
In the world’s progress—scarce, indeed, discerned. 


Her view of the conventional outlook on life and her 
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protest against it are found in the “ Epitaph on a Common- 
place Person who Died in his Bed ”: 

He will never stretch out his hands in vain 

Groping and groping—never again. 

Never ask for bread, get a stone instead, 

Never pretend that the stone is bread. 
“‘ Never to pretend that the stone is bread” was indeed the 
main principle of her mental life, and it is this _— 
more than the lyric gift with which it is enforced that gives 
vitality and weight to poems which she wrote even as a girl 
of nineteen or twenty. 

A glance at these (Xantippe, Cambridge, 1881, and the 
collected volume, A Minor Poet, 1884) shows who her 
masters then were. In the: two pieces from which the 
volumes are named there is Browning’s rhythm, Brown- 
ing’s method, and here and there even an echo of Brown- 
ing’s words. In others Heine’s influence is as clear.. And 
yet in the manner of this open imitation there is something 
scholarly. She -makes no claim to Browning’s large 
humanity or Heine’s bitter insight, but, nevertheless, her 
own power is steadily growing under the influence of each. 
From Browning she learnt that a subtler combination and 
a wider range of emotional experience than hitherto 
belonged to the field of poetry; from Heine, that no feel- 
ing is too deep or too painful to find vent in premeditated 

orm. 

In these early poems there are already passages of sur- 
— beauty. One may quote, in spite of metrical 

efect, from the opening lines of Xantippe : 
Low burns the lamp of life : 
The still morn stays expectant, and my soul, 
All weighted with a passive wonderment, 
Waiteth and watcheth, waiteth for the dawn. 

Xantippe, with her ready self-expression, her conscious 
demand for intellectual comradeship, may belong rather to 
Cambridge in the eighties than to the Athens of Socrates. 
But she has life, and she makes a real lament. Moreover, 
when at nineteen a poet has written : 

Death, holding high his retrospective lamp, 
with its fine imagery, or again : 

But swiftly in my bosom there uprose 

A sudden flame, a merciful fury sent 

To save me. 
With that quick insight into passion, she has made her 
claim to be heard. 

In nearly every page of A Minor Poet there are examples 
of this masterly touch, and of a certain freshness of view. 
Her Magdalen, characteristically, is no penitent. She has 
no desire to be forgiven, and 


The outer women’s cold regard ; 
The Pastor’s iterated ‘‘ sin’’; 


are indifferent to her. ‘All things” she “can endure 
save one ’—the memory of past affection. 


Nothing is known or understood 
Save only Pain. I have no faith 
In God or Devil, Life or Death. 


Perhaps in this volume the poem which shows most 
originality of conception is ‘Christopher Found.” 'I'l:ie 
woman with her poetic gift, her capacity for love, and her 
bare, inhuman life and death, is drawn with terr‘ble 
reality. 

A London Plane-Tree (1889) shows the same astonishing 
advance towards maturity in Amy Levy’s poetry which 
was marked in her prose by the publication a year before 
of Reuben Sachs. It opens with a dedication to Cle nentina 
Black, a beautiful and thoughtful sonnet, followed by page 
after page where verse and feeling alike testify to the 
development of her power. 

A genuine love of London, its varied life, its sights and 
sounds, has touched the depths of her nature. From the 
bewildering multitude of city impressions she has chosen 
those most real to herself. 
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The London poems are very few in number, and the im- 
pressions isolated are very simple. The plane-tree is 
one, green and fresh where other trees fade and pine, 
shedding her “‘recuperative bark” and listening ‘to the 
voice on city breezes borne.” ‘London in July” brings 
before us summer in “‘the wide waste of square and 
street.”” Here, however, the city is only a background for 
the intensity of personal emotion, except in the last verse : 

And who cries out on crowd and mart ? 
Who prates of stream and sea ? 
The summer in the city’s heart— 
That is enough for me.” 
Four lines from ‘‘ London Poets” give the feeling and 
colour of London in autumn and winter : 
When, thin and grey, the melancholy snow 
Clung to the leafless branches overhead ; 
Or when the smoke-veiled sky grew stormy-red 
In autumn. 
But, perhaps, trivial as is the verse form she employs, 
the most powerful of this series is ‘‘ Straw in the Street.” 
The subject is the presence of death when the dying is 
unknown, and when we are thrown back on the simplest 
human fellowship : 
Here, where the pulses of London beat, 
Someone strives with the Presence grey ; 
Ah, is it victory or defeat ? 

Many passages could be quoted in proof that her love 
of the city arose from no deadness to the beauty of the 
country. She knew “ the drowsy fragrance of the limes,” 
and had heard ‘‘the long slow waves caress the shore”; 
but London, where, “for all the sunset glory, Pain is 
king,” makes the most intimate appeal to her nature. 
The “ Village Garden ”’ presents with rare directness the 
combined charm of quiet beauty and long association : 

Of many summers are the trees recorders, 
The turf a t many summers wove ; 
Old-fashioned blossoms cluster in the borders, 
Love-in-a-mist and crimson-hearted clove. 
But the lines of farewell which follow are among those 
which lift her from the crowd of verse writers into the 
company of poets : 
Fain would I bide, but ever in the distance 
A ceaseless voice is sounding clear and low ; 
The city calls me with her old ar 
The city calls me—I arise and go. 


A London Plane-Tree is so small a volume and so imper- 
fectly known that it is difficult not to quote poem after 
‘‘Tmpotens” is characteristic in its strength of 


poem. 
SOrrow : 
The pitiless order of things, 
Whose laws we may change not nor break, 
Alone I could face it—it wrings 


My heart for your sake.” 


“The Lost Friend” is no mere wail of grief. She 
treasures the memory of joy, and as ever refuses to make 
terms with pain : 

Where sorrow long abides, some be that grow 

To hold her dear, but I am not of these ; 
Joy is my friend, not sorrow ; by strange seas, 

In some far land we wandered, long ago.” 
“Captivity” explains still more clearly her passionate 
revolt against wrong, and her intellectual conviction that 
wrong is irremediable. The caged lion may be “ loosed 
from the fetter to wander again,” but in the years of 
captivity ‘‘there was wrought what was stronger than iron 
in fetter and bar.”” She also loves freedom as she loves 
life, but knows not whether her spirit is by this time bond 
or free : 

I cannot remember my country, 
The land whence I came; 
Whence they brought me and chained me and 
made me 
Nor wild thing nor tame. 
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This only I know of my country, 
This only repeat :— 

It was free as the forest, and sweeter 
Than woodland retreat. 


When the chain shall at last be broken, 
The window set wide ; 

And I step in the largeness and freedom 
Of sunlight outside ; 

Shall I wander in vain for my country ? 
Shall I seek and not find ? 

Shall I cry for the bars that encage me, 
The fetters that bind ? 

Shortly after Amy Levy’s death a critic wrote of 4 
London Plane-Tree: ‘‘ Perhaps the saddest thing about this 
slim little volume of verse, which for the most part is so 
pathetic and often so hopeless in tone, is the evidence it 
affords that the author could never in all probability have 
achieved fame as a poet.” 

To me the saddest thought suggested by the volume, the 
proofs of which were corrected about a week before the 
author’s voluntary death at twenty-seven years of age, is 
that no one can say what so uncompromising a spirit, com- 
bined with so rare a gift, might have achieved. In proof 
of this conviction I cannot do better than quote the sonnet 
which I have already mentioned, “On the Wye in May.” 
No analysis can show, as this poem does, her delicacy of 
feeling, her skill in form, her love of nature, her realisa- 
tion of passion, and her unconquered idealism : 


ON THE WYE IN May. 


Now is the perfect moment of the year. 
Half-naked branches, half a mist of green, 
Vivid and delicate the slopes appear : 
The cool, soft air is neither fierce nor keen, 
And in the temperate sun we feel no fear ; 
Of all the hours that shall be and have been, 
It is the briefest as it is most dear, 
It is the dearest as the shortest seen. 
O, it was best, beloved, at the first,— 
Our hands met gently, and our meeting sight 
Was steady ; on our senses scarce had burst 
The faint, fresh ce of the new delight. . . . 
I seek that clime, unknown, without a name, 
Where first and best and last shall be the same. 


Apa WALLAs. 








The Governess in Fiction. 


THE governess is, or was, well-known to fiction. Once a 
prominent figure in literature, she is now, perhaps, mainly 
the invaluable puppet of the penny or threepenny 
novelette. 

Among these older and more imperishable heroines we 
recall a few: the sweet Miss Raby of Dr. Birch and His 
Young Friends; Becky Sharp; the audacious, vivacious, 
melodramatic Miss Gwilt of Armadale; the pathetic 
Catherine George of The Village on the Cliff; Jane Eyre, 
and Lucy Snowe. All of the same period this little 
company, but what an assortment of character they 
present! Miss Raby is but a sketch, yet one from the 
pen of a master. A chance allusion, a short parenthesis, 
suffices to make definite that delicate outline, but from 
these we feel the pleasant glow of “the little school- 
room” wherein she sits! ‘‘ She keeps the accounts, writes 
out the bills, superintends the linen, and sews on the 
general shirt-buttons. Think of having such a woman at 
home to sew on one’s shirt-buttons!” Happy “old 
~— ” to whom such happiness befell. 

f another complexion is the sensational Miss Gwilt, 
with her ‘‘ mocking laugh,” her ‘‘symmetrical limbs,” 
her ‘‘merciless tyranny” of voice and eye, a private in 
that regiment of governess-adventuresses of whom the 
immortal Becky is the chief. The resemblance between 
them is but a superficial one, their talents were of the 
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same order; the difference between them, both of one 
calling, both bold sinners as they be, is the difference be- 
tween humanity and waxwork, between a figure in the 
National Gallery of Portraiture and an effigy in Madame 
Tussaud’s. 

Catherine George, the poor little twenty - year-old 

governess of The Village on the Cliff, has nothing in 
common with these arch schemers; she is a dreamer, a 
hungry child, who has “not yet outgrown the golden age 
when all things call and beckon, and the apples and the 
loaves and the cakes cry, ‘Come, eat us! Come, eat us!’ 
and the children wandering in fairyland reply, ‘We come, 
we come!’” 
‘Fairyland was not to be her heritage: the cakes and 
apples were for other mouths; the time came when dreams 
had nothing to say to her; when her young life, ‘part 
worried, part puzzled, part sad, and part happy too,” 
missed the scant measure of its happiness, and a mistaken 
marriage turned her gaze from visions to the cheerless 
maxim, ‘‘Ce qui coute le plus pour plaire, c’est de cacher 
que l’on s’ennuie.”” She moves through a world of bright 
colours and snatches of music and patches of sunlight and 
still shadows, real yet dreamlike—a world to which her 
creator only can admit us. For Miss Thackeray has lent 
to none her golden key. 

The picture of little Catherine George contrasts oddly 
with her father’s imposing portrait of ‘‘ Rebecca, Lady 
Cranley” ; and beside them, in this gallery of governesses, 
hangs ‘‘ Jane Eyre.” While Vanity Fair was born a classic, 
the legitimacy of Jane Lyre’s claim to that title was to be 
proven. Born before its time, it had yet to win the 
sanction of society, which proves often to the foundling, 
like hope, ‘‘a timid friend.” It is instructive to remember 
nowadays, when nothing, it seems, is unpermissible to 
youth, that to the young person of that period Jane Lyre 
was a forbidden book; we doubt, however, if it was a 
closed one. We suspect that many a young mentor, while 
zealously withholding from her pupils that too unfettered, 
too fervid romance, pored over it in secret, burning her 
candle low over its pages, weaving from them dreams that 
were to be the realities of the magic future—that dim, yet 
brilliant, and all-possible future, the saddest and the 
happiest fallacy of youth. How many Rochesters loomed 
there, as unsubstantial as that sorry hero himself, hidden 
only by the veil of the prosaic present, waiting to storm 
the easy fortress of their hearts! 

Jane Eyre was a revelation, but Villette was yet to come, 
and it is to Villette we turn for that unique presentment of 
the governness in literature—Lucy Snowe. It was pro- 
bably the accident of the author’s own experience that 
determined the setting of that incomparable story, but 
artistically no finer or fitter environment could have been 
chosen for Lucy Snowe: the frame was created for the 
picture by the stroke of genius, or the stroke of fate. In 
most of those dramas in which the governess plays the 
réle of leading lady, we look for her, by the exercise of her 
own ingenuity or the advent of the inevitable Prince 
Charming, to be delivered from her bondage in the 
author’s own good time. But Villette was conceived in 
sterner spirit, its heroine was drawn by a stronger hand. 
It is in the carré, to the sound of the school-bell, amid all 
the paraphernalia of the pension in the Rue Fossette, that 
the drama of that strange creature of ice and fire is played 
out. It is in the intolerable desolation of that “long 
vacation” that her inflexible spirit falls upon despair. 
And with the fruition of hope (how characteristic it is of 
Charlotte Bronté to have it so!) there is to be no putting 
away of tasks, no cessation of labour; it is the old atmo- 
sphere of friction and of effort, which the aroma of love is 
to sweeten and rarefy. In yet another sense, Lucy 
Snowe remains above all ¢he governess of fiction, if we 
view her through the penetrative eyes of Madame Beck. 
It was from no emotional point of view that that astute 
lady regarded her “English teacher”; from a pro- 
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fessional one she apprehended that she had landed a fine 
fish. The English teacher was almost an ideal teacher. 
She would perform her duties without surveillance and 
with discrimination, she would endure any discipline, she 
would exhibit a cynical impartiality and command where 
she could not persuade; if she lacked sympathy, she 
possessed that saving grace of a humorous perception, a 

rception with which her race is but meagerly endowed. 
Her skirmishes with that exasperating butterfly Ginevra 
Fanshawe are, after their manner, as unique as the com- 
munings of her repressed and impassioned spirit with its 
fate. 

Happy the critic when Villette was young! It will not 
grow old, but it has passed beyond praise and analysis to 
the immunity of fame. 

Whether the governess is in reality as interesting a 
figure as she appears in imagination is a question not to 
be disposed of here. If we are inclined to label her rather 
a prosaic than romantic personage, she may point with a° 
protesting finger to the precious volumes on our shelves, 
and call great names to witness that she has not been 
found unworthy of regard. 

But her proof lies mainly in the past. She survives 
still in the literature of the school library, a personification 
of all the milder virtues, clothed in the seductive but un- 
serviceable “ plain white gown, with a bunch of roses in 
her belt,” and with the aid of these habiliments sie still 
contrives to satisfy the requirements of the more un- 
sophisticated among her public. 

But “‘ these be toys,” as Bacon saith. 

Mr. Kenneth Grahame, in his Golden Age, in the few pages 
headed “ Exit Tyrannus,” has portrayed in his own deli- 
cate fashion the mixture of regret and bravado with which 
his children watch their governess depart. And it is 
chiefly in such slight sketches that for us our governess 
reappears. In fact, perhaps she has been our tyrant; in 
fancy assuredly she has been our friend. Is she in both, 
in life as in literature, becoming obsolete with the three- 
volume novel? If so be, so be it. 

M. 








Things Seen. 


A Happy Woman. 


Tue garden stood on the skirts of the village. It was 
enclosed by a high wall, and upon the wall stood a further 
bulwark of trellis-work. The room where I lodged over- 
looked the garden. My reflection, when I peeped from 
the window in the early morning, was: ‘‘There might a 
prisoner take exercise.” Presently a lady, well-nourished, 
well-dressed, not ill to look upon, but not attractive—just 
the typical, well-preserved, hearty British woman, a little 
anxious about her weight, distressed periodically by the 
heat—emerged from the house, talking rapidly in a high, 
strident voice. Her manner was militant and restless. 
Clearly she had grievances, and since she chose to give 
them articulate form in her walled garden beneath my 
window, I smiled and left the room, for the day was fine 
and the wind temperate, and it was in my mind to sit 
beneath a tree with a book. WhenI returned, some hours 
later, she was still roaming about the garden—still talking. 
I listened, and smiled no more, for as I listened I learned 
that she was of those in whom the spirit sleeps, who know 
not what they are, who being alive are yet dead. Her 
madness took the form of Vanity. She believed that she 
was supremely beautiful ; that the German Emperor loved’ 
her; that her picture was on the line at Burlington House; 
and that her singing and dancing excelled anything to be 
seen upon the London or Continental stage. Through all 
that summer day, through—for aught I know—every day 
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of her healthy life (for the “touched” live long) that 

r lady babbled of her loveliness to unheeding walls. 
Boautif rich, accomplished, beloved by a dashing 
monarch—these delusions were fixed ineradicably in her 
mind. They were nee eee hers eternally. For 
the world outside her garden time would range, fruits fail, 
beauty fade; but she would remain always young, always 
beautiful, always the desired. Other things might change 
or wane, but the inviolable dimness of her mind—never. 

We give of our pity to this demented lady who lives 
in a walled garden. We pity those in whom the 
spirit sleeps—but consider! She has all that half the 
world pines for and strives at great cost to gain. Do you 
want wealth? She has it. Love? Adoration? Applause ? 
She has them all, and can never lose them—unless she 
recovers. 


Illumination. 


I wap on very many occasions observed the old man. He 
had more than once moved me to curiosity and admira- 
tion. This evening I determined to address him. His 
bent figure—an attitude most thoughtful, an air redolent 
of philosophic speculation—was a landmark, a half-way 
house to me, and herald of the last three puffs of my 
post-prandial cigarette. Pipe in mouth, staff in hand, and 
sun-greened shoulder hard-pressed upon a friendly door- 
jamb, the old gentleman, quiet as evening, surveyed 
London from a point to me midway betwixt petit verre and 
study pipe, pet restaurant and den. He accepted my 
salutation and a cigar with sober, uneffusive courtesy. So 
much the more direct, then, my short cut to acquaintance. 
My questions were merely mine, and merit no quotation. 
Said my friend, in answer to them: 

‘““No, I’ve done no regular work these two or three 
years now, and I’m nothing now but just a translator. 
What say? Modern languages? Lord love ye, a trans- 
lator’s a sort of a cobbler’s assistant—makes boots out of 
old scraps. A cobbler puts new bottoms to old tops. A 
translator just fudges up new tops to put on old bottoms. 
Eh? ‘ How’s that,’ you say, sir?” 

‘Nothing, nothing,” I said; ‘‘only now I understand 
what Quince meant when, in ‘A Midsummer Night’s 
Dream,’ he said ‘Bless thee, Bottom! bless thee! Thou 
art translated.” 

“ Ay, ay, I dessay,” replied the old gentleman. 





Memoirs of the Moment. 


Mr. TxEopore ScHREINER repudiates the assumption that 
his brother, the Cape Premier, and his sister, Miss Olive 
Schreiner, have been influenced in their attitude towards 
the Transvaal by their ‘‘German parentage.” As a 
matter of fact, their father, though a German by birth, 
became by choice a British subject, and their mother is an 
Englishwoman. The senior Mrs. Schreiner survives, and 
her son, had he liked to go into family affairs, might 
have said that the Cape Premier had no hotter opponent 
than his own mother. To tell the truth, the most treasured 
ornament of the old lady’s sitting-room is a portrait of—not 
President Kruger, but Mr. Rhodes; and her greatest 
treasure a letter from the ex-Premier at Cape Town telling 
her that her sympathy with him counts for much. 


Is another sign of the general relaxation of manners 
to be seen in the sale-room? There, every now and then, 
are put to public auction private letters—private, not 
necessarily secret, but private in the sense of being in- 
timate and domestic in their interest. Letters that con- 
gratulate on a birth or a marriage, or that condole on a 
death, are sometimes sold as autographs for a few 
shillings by those closely related to the men and women 
whom the letters name. Poverty, of course, may some- 
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times palliate this seeming insensibility to the dictates of 
an instinctive natural piety. That, however, can hardl 

be the excuse where the private papers sold belong to 
a brother-in-law of Lord Salisbury, an uncle of Lord 
Cranbourne, of Lady Selborne, and of both the Balfours ; 
a father-in-law of Mr. Lowther, M.P., the Chairman of 
Committees—a sufficiently long recital of relationship, and 
one that may be left to the reader to extend through a 
network of ramifications. 


Lor 80 at that sale was entitled in the catalogue ‘“‘ Large 
quantity of letters from titled personages.” The title did 
not seem very promising; but these titled personages 
included Lord ache, fresh from the Orimea, Lord 
Hardinge, whose hand was shot away at Ligny, and 
another Commander-in-Chief of our army, Lord Hill, 
whose twenty-six victories are commemorated on his 
memorial column at Shrewsbury. All these heroes wrote 
letters of condolence about the death of Marshal Beresford, 
the step-father of Beresford-Hope, letters which hail him 
a hero in terms which, one would imagine, would make 
these papers precious to anyone who came after him. 
These are semi-public letters, to be sure; but Lady 
Beresford’s private correspondence was also put into the 
market. One takes up at random a faded note from Lady 
Sophia FitzClarence: ‘‘ Dear Mrs. Hope, why is one’s 
Happiness to be at the mercy of other People’s caprices ?” 
That question, remains unsolved by Time—Time which has 
made void the trembling postscript: ‘“‘ Do not mention the 
purport of this note to anyone.” The purport is lost 
although the words remain, and the secret is preserved 
even in the unlooked-for publicity of the Auction Mart. 





Bisnor Luoyp or Bancor died at Llanarth, in Cardigan- 
shire, the place where he was born. The fifty-six years 
intervening between his birth and his death had made a 
difference. Of humble parentage, he served, in early 
years, behind the counter of a little shop, and his Sundays 
were passed in a Methodist chapel. That is not the stuff 
out of which is usually made the occupant of an Anglican 
See, with a seat in the House of Lords. His cleverness—a 
cleverness of the schoolmastering kind, as he afterwards 
discovered—gave him a mastery of detail and an acquisi- 
tion of facts and figures that carried him through examina- 
tions, won scholarships for him, took him to Oxford, and 
gave him a second in Moderations and in Greats. He was 
ordained ; and the career of a schoolmaster in Bangor and 
in Brecon paved the way to his elevation to the See of 
Bangor. His speaking knowledge of Welsh was his great 
stock-in-trade for a See in a Church that, in the eyes of 
politicians, had to be national or nothing. The Bishop’s 
career was a satisfactorily salient one, which had its 
counterparts often in the Church history of past centuries, 
though not many such are furnished in our own. 


As a bishop in a diocese where Dissent prevailed, Dr. 
Lloyd had fitful missionary experiences, often visiting 
distant stations where perhaps only three or four of the 
inbabitants were faithful found. Ten years ago he was 
encountered on such a quest by the present writer in a 
hamlet on the coast of Anglesea. His herculean figure, in 
heavy black, with his orthodox gaiters, made a strange 
dot upon a stretch of miles of golden sand. There was not 
enough of a a to meet together on Sunday; 
but the bishop kept the day holy by discarding his black 
wideawake in favour of the episcopal high hat. Matthew 
Arnold was the poet of his choice; he carried the volumes 
about with him as a sort of breviary, which he exchanged 
that day on the sands for a volume similarly carried by 
somebody else; and that was the bishop’s first introduc- 
tion to the poetry of Rossetti. 
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A Fable. 


‘‘Suppostna we love one another, where’s the harm?” 
said the Land Fairy, as he dangled his feet over the edge 
of the rock, and gazed down into the pool below. 

‘* Where indeed?” answered the Water Fairy from the 

ool. 
ie. Again, supposing we love one another, where’s the 
good?” said the Land Fairy, tying his legs into a knot, 
which was a way he had when he was perplexed. 

“ What do you mean?” asked the Water Fairy. 

“Well, you see, I can’t marry you?” 

“Why not?” The Water Fairy looked like beginning 
to cry, and the Land Fairy had to turn his face away 
while he made an explanation. 

‘‘ Well, you must be aware—you can’t help seeing— 
in fact, there’s a difference of rank between us.” 

“True,” said the Water Fairy, “but love levels all 
things, does it not?” 

“Oh, yes,” muttered the Land Fairy gloomily to him- 
self—he was not unkind enough to say it out loud—“ it 
levels down the hills ; I never yet heard of it levelling up 
the valleys.” 

‘* What is that you are muttering?” said the Water 
Fairy. ‘‘I shall begin to think you are proud.” 

‘No, no, my peerless queen, but——.” 

“Oh, yes, you are! And you don’t love me a bit, 


either!” 
‘Love you! My own, by all that’s odd, I—— ” 
‘‘No, you don’t. If you did you’d come down here 


and live among the water fairies. Not that they are 
anxious to have you! Oh, dear, no!” 

The Land Fairy gazed down into the pool again. She 
looked very beautiful and white in the clear water, and 
her eyes looked so ready to cry, and her cheek looked so 
ready to blush, and her lips looked so ready to be kissed, 
that the Land Fairy untied his legs and jumped into the 
pool. And there he lived very happily for full five 
minutes, when he suddenly turned into a bubble and 
burst; which is a land fairy’s way of drowning. 

The Water Fairy looked disconsolately up at the place 
where the bubble had vanished, and then fell to weeping 
bitterly. 

“ My poor little girl!” said a sweet, low voice, just 
behind her, and turning round she saw the Queen of the 
Fairies. ‘ My poor little girl, I am very sorry for you and 
for him, but it must always be so. A water fairy cannot 
live on the land, nor a land fairy in the water. Your 
poor lover had no gills.” 








Correspondence. 


In a White Sheet. 


Str,—In the St. James's Gazette (August 5, 1899) Mr. 
W. P. James chastises me, and very properly, for credit- 
ing (in the current Pall Mall Magazine) Mr. Andrew Lang 
with a wish to meet the Ghost of the late M. Alexandre 
Dumas, when, in fact, the Ghost of Mr. Lang’s desire was, 
and is, that of the late Mr. W. M. Thackeray. 

Mr. James, who refers me to a certain Roundabout, is 
right; and I deserve the worst that (on this point) Mr. 
Lang will say of me. My blunder is the less pardonable, 
for that I read De Finibus not very long ago—read it, in 
fact, in Mrs. Richmond Ritchie’s re-issue—and rejoiced in 
it, as of old. 

Permit me here to make such expiation, and to do such 
penance, as I may.—I am, &c., 

Worthing : August 7, 1899. W. E. Hentey. 


P.S.—Says Mr. James: ‘‘ Eminent literary critics should 
— their Roundabout Papers!” Should they? I wonder, 
why? 
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Re a Neglected ‘ Lowell.” 


Str,—It was with delightful pleasure I read your cun- 
tributor’s note upon this little-known masterpiece, which 
I already long to possess. 

I feel sure many, the same as I, would have dearly 
liked to have been “one of the ravens” to have offered a 
Sunday cigar to that dear professor of Greek. — 

Thctuah sour columns, allow me most heartily to thank 
your contributor.—I am, &c., 


Ipswich: August 8, 1899. T. Epwarvs-Jonzs. 


Cataloguing. 


Srr,—A collection of the vagaries of cataloguing would 
be curious and amusing. I take the following description 
of the catalogue of the Bibliothéque Nationale (then called 
the B. du Roi) at Paris from the Gentleman’s Magazine for 
October, 1822 : 

The English language must needs be unknown in this 
learned establishment, as the English books occupy strange 
places in the catalogue; they are frequently placed under 
the Christian instead of the surname of the author. The 
consequence is that John, Thomas, and William are authors 
of uncommon and voluminous celebrity. ... . The follow- 
ing illustrations of the catalogue may serve as examples of 
their profound knowledge of the English language,— 
they are taken at random. An author appears here un- 
known in England, called Herself, under the letter H; and 
this designates ‘The Memoirs of Letitia Pilkington, 
written by herself.’ Another book is titled as follows: 
‘The following Dialogues are with the highest esteem and 
gratitude,’ 1 vol. The title-page has most probably been 
lost, and this appears to be part of the dedication.” 

—I am, &c., J. Barnes. 

Carlisle: August 8, 1899. 


Peccadilloes. 


Srr,—Is it not time to call attention to the very general 
misspelling of the particle ‘‘by” in combination? We 
are not surprised when the County Council placards open 
spaces with lists of the “ dye-laws” and we are getting 
accustomed to the newspapers’ intelligence of ‘‘dbye- 
elections”; but a little while ago your Mr. Bookworm 
wrote ‘‘by-and-dye.” Is it not dreadful! Dictionaries 
say this spelling is optional, but that does not make it less 
incorrect. By-laws, by-elections, and by-the-by we can 
understand, but what are be-with-ye-laws and be-with-ye- 
elections, and when is by-the-be-with-ye ? 

Then, again, there are ‘‘fewer” and less.” As an 
incipient journalist I was taught to regard “ no Jess than 
twenty-two people” as a literary crime, just as if one 
should write ‘‘ no fewer than a stone in weight.” And yet 
the Times wrote ‘‘ no Jess” in speaking of numbers a little 
while ago. Js this optional ?—I am, &c., 

INTERROGATION. 


La Jeune France et le Vieux Shakespeare. 


Srr,—Your correspondent, M. Paul Mantoux, in the 
course of his clever protest against the idea that 
modern France adheres to the Voltairean view of Shake- 
speare, has an interesting passage. He says that Gautier 
“employs many pages to show that the apostrophe, 
‘Well said, old mole! ’—which Mr. Forbes Robertson 
suppresses on the stage, I believe—is in the last degree 
sublime.” If Mr. Forbes Robertson does suppress it, 
then he is decidedly wrong, and Théo Gautier decidedly 
right. The expression is in itself rudely familiar. But it 
is dramatically sublime. For it renders with splendid 
psychological truth the condition of a névrose man, thrown 
into hysteria by over-tension, and trying to hide from his 
companions, by ghastly and violent affectation of mirth, 
how profoundly he has been affected by the awful inter- 
view. The false and tasteless levity, rising into unseemly 
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hysterical laughter, behind which an overstrained nervous 
nature strives to mask its feelings from alien eyes, has 
never been so profoundly grasped and subtly realised. It 
is an example of the dramatic, as opposed to the epical or 
lyrical sublime. I may add that I have not read Théo 
autier’s comment (to which your correspondent refers), 
and am therefore ignorant on what grounds Gautier 
defends the passage. It should need no defence to an 
Englishman, and I am sorry that a present-day actor 
should be so ill-advised as to expunge it.—I am, &c., 
August 8, 1899. Francis THompson. 


The High History of the Graal. 


Srr,—Dr. Evans is still unconvinced that I can have 
read the romance he has translated ; his sole reason, so far 
as I can see, being that I have come to a different conclu- 
sion from himself respecting its date and nature. In 
particular, he cannot away with my assertion that the 
Welsh translation represents an earlier form of the 
romance than the text printed by Potvin, an assertion for 
which “there is not the shadow of a foundation.” The 
facts are very simple. There is only one complete MS.° of 
the romance—that preserved in the library of Mons, and 
printed = Potvin as Vol. I. of his Perceval le Gallois. 
As the editor justly remarks (p. 356), ‘Ce manuscrit est 
trés fautif.”” But in the well-known Berne MS., No. 113, 
are to be found two fragments of the romance corre- 
sponding to pp. 1-42, 209-221 of Potvin’s edition. M. 
Potvin has printed the chief variants from the Berne MS. 
as footnotes to his edition of the Mons text. The most 
cursory glance at these variants enables one to appreciate 
his remark that ‘‘les fragments de Berne . . . sont beau- 
coup plus corrects” (p. 355). There also exists a Welsh 
translation, which, together with an English version, was 
printed by the late Rev. Robert Williams, London, 1876. 
The English version occupies pp. 547-720. In nearly 
every case where the Berne MS. differs from the Mons 
MS. the Welsh translation sides with the former. I will 
cite one example. The opening of the romance deals with 
the hero’s genealogy. On p. 3 occurs the following 
passage: “‘Cil qui fu chiés du lignage de par sa mére ot 
nom Nichodemus” (Mons MS.). In the Berne MS. the 
passage is the same, except that pére occurs instead of 
mére. The Welsh translation has: ‘The chief one on his 
father’s side was called Nichodemus.” That the Berne- 
Weish version is preferable to the Mons one was evident 
even to Dr. Evans, who translates: “‘He that was head 
of the lineage on his father’s side was named Nichodemus” 
(High History, I., p. 7). I think this instance will suffice ; 
but, if necessary, I can quote others where Dr. Evans 
follows the Berne-Welsh reading in preference to the 
Mons one. Not that he always does so. In the Mons 
MS. the passage immediately following the one quoted 
above runs thus: “Gais li gros de la croix des ermites 
fu péres Julien.” The Berne MS. has: “Glais li gros 
de ia croix des ermites fu péras Julien le gros des vaus 
de Camaalot.” The Welsh translation has: “And the 
name cf his father was Earl Evrawg from the head of 
the vale of Camelot,” evidently rendering from an original 
akin to the Berne and not to the Mons text. Dr. Evans 
translates: ‘‘ Gais li Gros of the Hermit’s Cross was father 
of Alain li Gros,” substituting, as he has no right to do, 
a different name from that vouched for by both his texts. 
He omits, it will be seen, all reference to Camelot. Doubt- 
less he feared undue encouragement to Celtic partisans. 

In the face of these facts, which I repeat could easily be 
multiplied, proving that Dr. Evans il there was a 
difference between the Berne and the Mons texts, knew the 
former to be the better of the two, knew the Welsh transla- 
tion to agree with it as a rule, it is difficult, save on the hypo- 
thesis that he has really forgotten all about the matter, to 
account for his assertion that there is not “‘a shadow of 
foundation” for my statement—a statement demonstrably 
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correct, as to the Welsh representing an earlier form of 
the romance than the text printed by Potvin, unless he 
wishes seriously to contend that the more incorrect text is 
the earlier of the two. The fact is, that Dr. Evans quite 
misapprehends the points at issue, largely, I take it, 
because he is unfamiliar with the work of other scholars. 
Thus he complains that I do not give the “ slightest reason ”’ 
for asserting the lateness of the High History. But 
(Studies, p. 64) I expressly refer to Birch-Hirschfeld, who 
i summary of the romance, but also 
(Die Sage vom Gral, pp. 135-148) an exhaustive analysis of 
its relations to other romances of the cycle. With the 
result of that analysis I agreed on the whole (though I 
find on the margin of my Birch-Hirschfeld a note expressly 
dissenting from his contention that the author of Perceval 
le Gallois knew and used the Queste); and it was, there- 
fore, unnecessary for me to do more than refer to him. 
Whenever I dissented from Birch-Hirschfeld, who repre- 
sented a view of the cycle differing from the one I 
advocated, I was at great pains to fully set forth the 
grounds of my dissent; I did not think it needful to 
particularise when we agreed. But upon Dr. Evans, who 
dissents from the views of every one of his predecessors 
without exception, it is surely incumbent to prove that 
the romance does really occupy that position in the evolu- 
tion of the legend which he claims for it. Up to the 
present he has not brought forward one single argument 


_ in answer to those by which other scholars have sought 


to establish the lateness of the High History. What he 
has done is to elaborate a theory of the legend which 
undoubtedly does require a very early, if not the earliest, 
place in the hierarchy of versions for the romance he has 
translated. But that theory, itself utterly impossible, is 
no argument in favour of a contention that must be 
proved on quite different grounds. The assertion that 
Pride and Prejudice was written before The Vicar of Wake- 
field receives no support from the contention that both 
works give an allegorical account of the French Revolu- 
tion. Dr. Evans’s general theory of the Grail legend is 
even more far-fetched and fantastic than the one I have 
imagined, even less capable of serving as support to 
critical opinions advanced in the teeth of every other 
scholar. Dr. Evans most unjustly accuses me of setting 
up authority against facts. I never have deferred, never 
shall defer, to authority unless it make good to my reason 
its claim to be based upon facts. But if I challenge the 
authority, I thereby commit myself to disproving the 
claim; whereas Dr. Evans makes no attempt to disprove 
the claims of his predecessors, but contents himself with 
showing that they are inconsistent with his theory, and 
thereby imagines that he is rid of them. I repeat once 
again, and, I trust, finally, that until he examines critically 
all the romances of the cycle, and shows that their evolu- 
tion is consistent with his theory, no scholar will treat 
that theory as anything but an amusing (and charming) 
example of unfettered imagination.—I am, &c., 
August 8, 1899. Atrrep Nott. 








Announcements. 


UNDER the title of The Patroness, Messrs. Hutchinson & Co. 
will shortly publish a new novel by G. M. George. This new 
novel deals largely with parochial life in Wales, and it is under- 
stood that the Welshmen are not idealised. 

Messrs. METHUEN will publish in a few days a novel by 
Sara Jeannette Duncan, author of A Voyage of Consolation. 
The scene of the book is laid in Calcutta, and the story is told 
with the author’s usual vivacity and humour. 


** Special cloth cases for binding the half-yearly volume 
of the AcADEMY can be supplied for 1s. each. The price of the 
bound half-yearly volume is 88. 9d. Communications should be 
addressed to the Publisher, 43, Chancery-lane. 
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